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Mivade-marking the © (dot 


The “Lift-the-Dot” fasteners, 
used to secure the curtains of all 
Modern automobiles, have a small 
@(symbol dot) on the face of the 
socket. This @ (dot) is probably 
ihe smallest and simplest trade- 

et registered. 


» fasteners are self-locking 

Of three sides when closed, and 
art. opened only by lifting on 
Refourth side—the side w ith the 
J—hence the name “ Lift- 
Dot.” The word “Dot” has 

© been registered as a trade- 
not only as applied to * Lift- 


the-Dot” fasteners, but as applied 
to all snap fasteners manufactured 
by the Carr Fastener Co. 

“Lift-the-Dot” Fasteners are 
quite generally used for automo- 
bile tops;.curtaims and other 
equipment. They are coming 
into wide use also on luggage, 
sporting goods, heavy garments, 
instrument cases and many other 
articles of canvas and leather. 

Advertising Headquarters is 
engaged in the interesting task of 
helping this expansion by means 
of good adv ertising. 


W. AYER & SON 


ADVER TISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Yorx 


Boston 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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President Hedley, lw omRWAY TRIFTL 


borough Subway traf- 
Olied “Eceasoutier Both Lines Carried 635,530,455 
and Public Service Passengers in Nine Months 
Commission reports Ended Sept, 30, 1919. 
prove his statement: 
In the nine months to October first, NET INCREASE 60,932,365 


1919, Interporough Subway and Ele- 
vated lines carried 635,530,455 cash . 
fare passengers, an increase of more than Elevated Lines Carry 25 


sixty million over the corresponding 
period in 1918. 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY & ELEVATED 
CAR CARD AND POSTER ADVERTISING 
offers a circulation that grows at the rate of 
274,000 per day. No other medium, or group 
of mediums reaches so many people at such 
moderate cost. 

2,434,000 Daily Cash Fare Riders 


Write for illustrated booklet, 
**Your Product and the Great New York Market”’ 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 Union Square, New York City %@& 
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Allotting Territories to Keep Sales- 
men Selling Instead of Traveling 


Packard Company of Boston Devises System That Makes Travelers’ Time 
More Productive 


By Henry Burwen 


[* is often poor policy to give 
a salesman too much territory. 
This is especially true if he works 
on a commission. What usually 
happens is that he roams all over 
his trade pasture, skimming the 
easy business and leaving un- 
touched the prospects that have to 
be nurtured. Such a salesman is 
so busy flying from one end of the 
territory to the other, garnering 
in orders that are ripe for picking, 
that he has no time to do mission- 
ary work. Since no intensive de- 
velopment is done, the territory 
soon plays out and the salesman 
sets up a cry that he wants more 
worlds to conquer. 

This situation, which is a very 
common one, has frequently a 
strong bearing on the success of 
the advertising campaign. In 
many a case the results of a cam- 
paign were not up to expectations 
for no other reason than that the 
bona fide inquiries which it pro- 
duced were not properly followed 
up by the salesmen. Advertising 
stirs up interest in a product, but 
it does not always completely sell 
the prospect. This is especially 
true with regard to products that 
run into money, such as automo- 
biles, wardrobe trunks, phono- 
graphs, kitchen cabinets, furnaces 
etc. Advertising gets people 
thinking that they would like to 
possess these articles, but before 
buying they want to look around, 
discussing the purchase with sev- 
eral salesmen. Hence, it is that 
when these persons approach a 


salesman they are half sold. If he 
applied some genuine salesman- 
ship to them, he could finish the 
sale with comparative ease. But 
the trouble with these territory 
skimmers is that they have no 
time to give to advertising pros- 
pects. “Mere curiosity seekers,” 
they call them. Many persons 
that have responded to an adver- 
tisement, later lost all interest in 
the proposition because of the fail- 
ure of salesmen to convert their 
interest into a real desire to buy. 

Unless a salesman devotes a 
good portion of his time to cul- 
tivating unripe business, it wil: not 
be long before he will not have 
many ripe orders to pick. If he 
has too much territory, it stands 
to reason that development work 
must be neglected. Many a sales- 
man has doubled and tripled and 
quadrupled his business by the 
simple process of cutting down the 
size of his territory. One of the 
quickest ways to fatten a steer is 
to confine him to a small pasture 
and then keep him busy eating. If 
he is allowed to graze in a large 
field, the exercise he gets offsets 
the food he eats. So it is with 
salesmen. If permitted to disport 
themselves in a capacious trade 
pasture, they get too much physical 
exercise and not enough mental 
tussling with prospects. Their or- 
der books get thin. 

So this matter of allotting terri- 
tories to salesmen is not lightly 
to be regarded. In it lies a good 
portion of the science of sales 
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management. Of course territo- 
ries can be made too small. This 
occasionally happens, but there is 
more danger in the other direction. 


ONE COMPANY'S EXPERIENCE 


The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany of Boston has gone through 
this whole problem from beginning 
to end. Its experience should il- 
luminate the pathway of those con- 
cerns which are still groping in the 
dark as to how to give salesmen 
just the right amount of territory 
and still keep them satisfied. 

This company, in looking about 
for an explanation of its increased 
selling costs ran into a nest of re- 
markable mileages that its sales- 
men rolled up in the course of a 
year. Investigation brought out 
the fact that an alarmingly large 
percentage of the salesmen’s time 
was spent in traveling between 
prospects and an alarmingly small 
percentage in productive work. 
The figures showed that a sales- 
- man traveled between three and 
five hundred miles a week; and 
this, together with figures garnered 
from salesmen’s call reports and 
observation of salesmen’s work, 
proved that less than half their 
time was spent in work that really 
counted. 

Having ascertained that fact, the 
natural thing was a study of the 
reasons therefor—an analysis of 
the motions made in selling the 
Packard product. This led to a 
revolution in the method of sales 
operation. 

Packard salesmen worked on 
the same plan existing with many 
specialties where the prospects are 
not definitely known in advance. 
The sales force was foot-loose and 
traveled anywhere prospects could 
be secured. The two divisions of 
the business, passenger cars and 
trucks, were entirely separate. 
Both forces, however, operated on 
the principle of unrestricted terri- 
tory within the limits of the Bos- 
ton office, which extended west as 
far as Athol, and on the south, 
east and north to the outer bound- 
aries of the state. 

Here is a typical example of the 
modus operandi: Salesman X 
drops in upon one of his customer- 
acquaintances. He passes the time 








of day; wonders if the Red Sox 
will lick the Giants; and asks, as 
he is about to take his leave: 

“Know anybody that wants to 
buy a car?” 

“Why, yes, get in touch with 
Charlie Burnham out in Lowell, 
I heard the other day he was go- 
ing to trade.” 

So X hops hopefully into his 
beautifully finished demonstrating 
car and speeds off to Lowell which 
is only 30 miles away. He arrives 
at Mr. Burnham’s office only to 
find the gentleman “away for the 
day.” He hasn’t phoned in ad- 
vance for fear Mr. Burnham may 
have his mind set in other direc- 
tions and won’t give him a chance 
to demonstrate the merits of his 
twelve-cylindered marvel that 
floats along like a whisper of wind. 
So back again he goes next day; 
and being fortunate enough to find 
his prospect, makes an appoint 
ment to take him “and family” for 
a demonstration ride. Before he 
closes the sale (or loses it) the 
trip to Lowell and return may have 
been made half a dozen times. 

Similar conditions prevailed in 
the sale of trucks. Here, for ex- 
ample, the salesman meets a driver 
friend for whom at some time 
the past he has secured a job. So- 
and-So, who is in the express 
business, is to add two new routes, 
the salesman is informed. Prompt- 
ly as possible he acts upon 
tip and calls upon his new pros- 
pect, wherever located, although 
not so luxuriously as his passen- 
ger-car cousin, for in the truck 
division salesmen furnished their 
own cars and received a weekly 
allowance from the company for 
their maintenance. 


A BETTER DEVELOPMENT OF PROSPECTS 


Under this system, aside from 
the non-productive time and the 
traveling expense, there was prac 
tically no “missionary” work 
Happy was the salesman who had 
developed to the point where his 
clientele (each salesman had @ 
right to his own past customers) 
or acquaintanceship kept him busy 
on “live tips.” Most difficult ol 
all the salesman’s work was “se 
ting a live prospect”—someone 
ready to buy a truck or caf 0 
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some kind. The only “missionary” 
work was done by the new or 
inexperienced salesmen, who were 
obliged to canvass lists until their 
sources of information should be- 
come so prolific as to yield them a 
crop of “live ones.” 

After a study of the situation, 
the Packard people realized that 
there was a tremendous waste 
which there must be some way of 
avoiding. The result was an as- 
signment of salesmen by territory. 
The district covered by the Boston 
office was sliced up for both truck 
and passenger car organizations 
and each salesman given a part. 
In effect it was the equivalent of 
making the salesman his own local 
agent in the territory which he was 
allotted. The sizes of territories 
and their locations were deter- 
mined according to the sale pos- 
sibilities of each and -upon the 
salesman’s capabilities. 

It wasn’t done so easily as it 
sounds, however, for it was a dis- 
turbance of established custom and 
such disturbances are never made 
without pain. The salesman who 
had a long string of prospects 
“tied up,” scattered throughout the 
state, had to give them up and take 
in exchange such as there were 
in other salesmen’s hands located 
in the new territory allotted him. 
If he received one of the outlying 
territories, these were likely to be 
few. It meant for him that he must 
cultivate a new ground, the fertil- 
ity of which he had much doubt. 
The case of the truck department’s 
veteran topnotcher was most vio- 
lent. Aside from being the de- 
partment’s best salesman he was 
also the department’s best kicker. 
His life’s work must be given up! 
He had been in the business four- 
teen years and in that time had 
built up a tremendous business ac- 
quaintance throughout metropoli- 
tan Boston and outlying districts. 
All this was now to be taken away 
from him! His source of live 
prospects would no longer be his! 

Fortunately the change was 
made soon after the signing of the 
armistice, when both departments 
were re-organized. Passenger car 
salesmen who had been transferred 
to the truck department to carry 
them through the lean period were 
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shifted back to their original 
desks. New salesmen were taken 
on in both divisions to care for 
anticipated business. Old salesmen 
who had gone into the service 
were coming back. It was a time 
of change, and the company took 
advantage of it. In a normal time 
there would indeed have been ex. 
treme difficulty. There was still 
plenty of opposition, but the plan 
went into effect. 

For a time it seemed that the 
objectors were right, for the sales 
curve took a sudden downward 
sweep. Some of the salesmen who 
had been good producers appeared 
to go dead. There were many 
headshakings and “I-told-you- 
so’s.” But the management was 
convinced it was right and stuck 
to its guns. 

And events proved the plan was 
right. The topnotcher whose 
“life’s work was taken away from 
him” has sold more trucks im nine 
months than he did before in 
twelve. A passenger car salesman 
in his new district, while he sold 
practically nothing in the first 
three months of the new plan, is 
now leading by fully twenty-five 
per cent, the quota that would have 
been set for him» under the old 
method. The total business of the 
company has jumped beyond ex- 
pectations. The average number 
of calls per day has increased. 


WORK SPREAD OUT EQUITABLY 


But elimination of waste motion 
was not the only product of the 
plan. Previous tendencies had 
been to follow most vigorously 
those prospects close to the home 
office and neglect those in outlying 
districts. This was true, too, of all 
other motor vehicle agencies. As 
a result, competition around the 
central office was very keen, while 
in outlying territory possible bust- 
ness was neglected or only hali 
followed up. The infrequent fol- 
low-up was the cause of much lost 
business. Being now confined to 
his own restricted district, and liv- 
ing in the middle of it, the sales- 
man has adequate opportunity 
follow his prospects properly. 
Away from the city, the compet 
tion is less. 

(Continued on page 12!) 
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Present Prosperity 
and Future Business 


Mail Order Houses throughout the country 
are reporting record business for the current 
season. 


This reflects particularly the prosperous conditions 
prevailing in the small town field, and advertisers, 
general as well as mail order, are planning to take 
advantage of the opportunity to extend their distri- 
bution and enlarge sales in this field. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN, with its 500,000 
women subscribers in small towns offers a parti- 
cularly appropriate medium through which to reach 
the small towns buyers at an attractive advertis- 
ing rate. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mer. W. F. Harinc, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
MMH HINUONUNLUUTLV LAVAGE NLL 











Advertising Law and Order 


Paid Space Helps Elect Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts 






By Robert Bostick 


ROM Maine to California the 

citizens of America were 
watching this year to see whether 
Massachusetts voters would vote 
to sustain law and order. The 
policemen’s strike in Boston had 
been made the main issue of the 
campaign. Party and _ political 
issues were subordinated to the 
main question as to whether any 
man or body of men could inflict 
danger and inconvenience upon the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The fundamentals of democracy 
and a faith in common folks were 
at stake. The whole nation re- 
joiced after Tuesday, November 
4, for the returns showed that the 
citizens of Massachusetts had 
spoken in no uncertain way, that 
they would sustain their elected 
spokesman in his stand against 
disorder and anarchy. 

Few people know, however, what 
an important part advertising 
played in electing Calvin Coolidge 
on his platform that there is no 
right to strike against the public 
faith by anybody, anywhere, any- 
time. The issue had been made 
plain to the voters by the news in 
the daily press. But news is eften 
a 7-days wonder and this issue 
had to be driven forcefully and 
plainly into the consciousness of 
every voter in the Common- 
wealth. ' 

It became evident at the start 
of the campaign that the farmer 
vote could be safely counted upon 
for Coolidge as the exponent of 
law and order. The opposition 
which straddled the issue and 
played to class prejudicé made all 
sorts of claims as to the tremen- 
dous vote they would receive in 
the industrial centers. Posing as 
a workingman’s friend, they 
seemed to presume that the mass 
of labor in industrial centers 
would vote for the reinstatement 
of the policemen who deserted 
their post. To place the facts 
squarely before the mass of la- 
bor, the Republican State Com- 


mittee, of which several large na- 
tional advertisers were members, 
decided to use full-page space in 
Boston newspapers and smaller 
space in newspapers throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

They also decided not to make 
the issue a party matter, but a 
straightout appeal based on facts 
to the very men whom the 
sition claimed for their own. They 
proceeded on the assumption that 
the vast majority of labor in the 
Commonwealth was loyal. The 
copy made an appeal to the better 
instinct of labor in Massachusetts, 
and results proved that their copy 
appeal was right. 


PUTTING IT STRAIGHT UP TO LABOR 


“The workingmen of Massa- 
chusetts are loyal Americans who 
stand for law and order and Mas- 
sachusetts first, and they will tell 
that to the world on November 
4th by voting for Calvin Coolidge.” 

“The claim of the Boston Police 
Deserters that, in his stand for 
law and order, Governor Coolidge 
is acting against the interests of 
Organized- Labor is a gross re- 
flection upon the loyalty and Amer- 
icanism of that great body of citi- 
zens.” 

These and similar phrases were 
used in the straight selling talk to 
labor, the men who were supposed 
to be on the side of the deserting 
policemen. : 

“Organized labor—Unorganized 
labor—Evetybody. 

“The one big organization that 
has the power to protect all your 
rights is the oldest and most es- 
sential organization in all the 
world—organized government. 

“Government is law and order 
—law and order for the security 
of the sacred rights of every im- 
dividual, every class, every group, 
without regard to race, creed, col- 
or or condition. 

“All who wish security must 
stand with those who stand for 
law and order.” 
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This and similar copy makes one 
wish that the Industrial Confer- 
ence at Washington had started 
by sticking to fundamental points 
of agreement, such as loyalty to 
our established government and 
the numerous other points upon 
which all men in all classes of 
society agree where Amerita is 


Again! 


FOR LAW AND ORDER, VOTE FOR 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Henry B. Endicott, East St., Dedham, Mass. 


THE ADVERTISING THAT HELPED LAW AND ORDER TO WIN 


concerned, instead of debating for 
ten days upon a minor point of 
disagreement. It has been said 
that 96 per cent of American la- 
bor, at least, is loyal, that if they 
are appealed to as intelligent, self- 
respecting citizens, they will re- 
spond in no uncertain manner. As 
the management of one concern 
which has been eminently success- 
ful in its industrial relations said: 

“If you go down the street and 
throw rocks at a man on the other 
side, he is going to pick them up 
and throw them back at you but 
if you talk to him as an equal and 
as a man with the same instincts 
and emotions, you'll get co-opera- 
tion instead of rocks.” 

The fact of the truly remark- 
able response of the workers of 
Massachusetts to the right kind 


of an advertising appeal has not 
been sufficiently emphasized in the 
press. Large industrial centers 
such as Lowell and Worcester, 
where a tremendous proportion of 
the vgters are working men, and 
which as the result of the claims 
made by the opposition, concern- 
ing their- “hostility to autocracy,” 
had been almost con- 
ceded by the Repubii- 
can campaign man- 
agers in Massachusetts, 
gave Governor Cool- 
idge a handsome ma- 
jority. 

This unusual adyer- 
tising campaign which 
forgot party lines, 
quoted President Wil- 
son’s statement in sup- 
port of a Republican 
candidate, and appealed 
to loyal men in poth 
parties, had one effect 
as a by-product which 
is often seen in bus- 
ness advertising. It 
enthused _ the 
force. Political aides 
and henchmen, who 

© year after year had sold 
their proposition, a 
2 party carididate by es 
tablished and often out- 
worn methods, received 
a new impetus when 
they saw the full-page 
advertising as an aid to 
their intensive efforts. 
It is also interesting to note im 
connection with the campaign how 
greater considerations, other than 
mere money or price, can be made 
a tremendous motive. Governor 
Coolidge’s opponents endeavored 
to win the vote of the veterans 
of the world war by promising 
them a bonus of $360 apiece. | 
“A crowning insult—this!” said 
the advertising to combat it. 
“A more deadly affront to the 
patriotism of Massachusetts’ sol 
diers cannot be imagined. 
“The purpose of the World Wat 
veterans was, not to take some 
thing out of the Government, but 
to put something into it. } 
“The World War veterans ° 
Massachusetts will put something 
into their Government on Tuesday 
by standing for law and order. 
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HOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURERS is the only work that 
instantly furnishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary source of supply for 
any conceivable article, or kind of article—more 
than 70,000. 
More than 17,000 important concerns through- 
out the United States and abroad refer to it to 
find American sources of supply as instinctively 
as they look at the clock for the time of day. 
They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it, 
especially to save the time and trouble of looking 
elsewhere for such information. It is consulted 
by their purchasing agents, foremen, superinten- 
dents and others having to do with ordering and 
specifying. 
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Mexico—“The Aztec Land,”’ Gante 14, 
Mexico, D. F. 

Porto Rico—E. W., 15 Condade St., Santuce. 

Cuba—Braulio Corral, Galiano 84 Altus, 
Havana. 

Argentine—Libreria de J. Menendez, Ber- 
nardo de Irigoyen, 186, Buenos Aires. 

to Popper, 24 Railway Ap-: 

proach, London, 8S. E. 

France—A.G. Hostachy, 74 rue de Rennes, 
Paris. 


at. Scrimaglio & Co., via Cesarea 8, 
enoa. 


Spain—La Union Hispano-Americana, San 
Bernardo 78, Madrid; Br. at Barcelona. 
heltema & Holkemas Boek- 
handel, Rokin 74, Amsterdam. 
y, Sweden & Denmark—Edgar H. 
caper, Magnus Bergs Gade 4, Kris- 
a. 


Hawaii—Chas. R. Frazier Co., Honolulu. 

Phillippines—Merchants Publicity Co., 74 
Escolta, Manilla. 

Japan—Jas. Appleyard, 135 Kitanocho 4 
chome, Kobe. 

China—Chun-Mei News Agency, 34 Nan- 
king Rd., Shanghai. 

Australia—Jno. H. Saunders, Equitable 
Bldg., Sydney. 

Java—P. E. Staverman, Sourabaya. 

Singapore—A.G. Fletcher, 213 Orchard Rd 

india—T. H. Campbell, Howes Publishing 
Co., 167 Grand Hotel Bldg., Calcutta 

French Indo-China—Biedermann & Co. 

igon. ° 

South Africa—Sperrin-Palmer Co., 85 St” 
Georges St., Capetown; J. Wright Sut’ 
cliffe, Henwoods Arcade, Johannesburg" 
Allan H. Lawrie, 318 Smith St., Durban 
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“Their votes are not for sale at 
any price. 

“They will strike another blow 
for LIBERTY by casting their bal- 
lots for Calvin Coolidge.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
soldier votes, in spite of the $360 
bonus, went strong for Coolidge. 

In this new function of placing 
issues of vital importance square- 
ly before the people for their con- 
sideration, advertising can play in 
the future a great, important part 
in American life. The strike and 
the lockout are getting to be out- 
worn and mossy as advertising 
mediums. It is entirely within 
the range of possibility that in the 
future any man with a grievance, 
whether he be owner, manager, 
or worker, through his organiza- 
tion will buy space to tell that 
important judge in all these con- 
tests, the public, about his side of 
the case. With all the facts in 
its possession, the public—the 
one which has more at stake than 
the principles in many disputes, 
will be in a position to decide in- 
telligently. 

In the case of Massachusetts, 


where advertising helped sell the 
idea of law and order, it has been 
shown conclusively that the public 
can be trusted to decide aright. 


New Size of Butterick 
Publications 


Beginning with the January, 1920, is- 
sues the size of The Delineator, The 
Designer, and The Woman’s Magazine, 
publications of The Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, New York, will be 680 
agate lines per page, giving a full-page 
measurement of 11 inches by 14 inches. 
At the present time these publications 
contain 800 agate lines per page, and 
each page has a measurement of 11% 
inches by 16 inches. 

The Butterick Publishing Company 
states, in announcing this change of 
size, that it, in common, with other 
ublishers of large edition magazines has 
een facing the necessity of charging 
for the constantly and swiftly increas- 
ing cost of paper, labor and transporta- 
tion. But the company believes that 
with this change of size the advertiser 
will share with the publisher the in- 
creased costs of production without the 
necessity for an increased appropriation 
on the part of the advertiser. 


Putnam Drew, who was a member of 
the advertising department of the Fulton 
Motor Truck Company, Farmingdale, 
N. Y., has become a member of the 
advertising department of the Rainier 
Motor Corporation, Flushing, N. Y. 


Advertising Agency Holds 
Convention of Clients 


Business men from all over the 
country representing a wide diversity of 
interests met in convention at New York 
on November 6 and 7. 

The convention was unique in that it 
was a meeting of the clients of a big 
advertising agency, the George Batten 
Company, called together for the pur- 
pose of discussing topics of common 
interest relating to problems of in. 
dustrial organization, research, pro- 
duction, advertising and various forms 
of merchandising. Manufacturers of 
stoves, face powder, paper, stockings, 
engines, soap, shoes, mincemeat, auto- 
mobiles, watches, razors, engines, paint, 
tractors and many other dissimilar com- 
modities were present. 

The outer portion of the floor space 
on the four sides of the ballroom was 
given over to booths containing exhibits 
of products. There were eighty-six of 
these booths. No point in the arrange- 
ment of these exhibits was overlooked 
to make them attractive and instructive 
from an advertising angle. 

Both morning and evening sessions of 
the two days were given up to talks and 
discussions on subjects of general in- 
terest. Some of the subjects discussed 
were: “Linking Advertising with Sales 
Effort,” “The Value of Sales Con- 
ventions,” “Intensive Merchandising,” 
“Marketing A Raw Product.” One sub- 
ject discussed was, “Meeting Labor”. 

Thursday evening was given up to 
viewing the exhibits and to a purely 
social, acquaintance-promoting session, 
ending with dancing. The convention 
closed with a banquet at the Waldort- 
Astoria Friday evening with business 
speeches and musical numbers furnished 
by grand opera and musical comedy 
stars. 

The speakers for all of the sessions 
were drawn from among the members 
of the business concerns invited and 
from those of the George Batten Com- 
pany itself. 


H. A. Thompson, Former 
Editor “Country Gentleman” 
With Erickson Agency 


Harry A. Thompson, who was asso- 
ciate editor during the period from 1903 
to 1908, and art editor from_1908 to 
1913 of the Saturday Evening Post, and 
who was editor of the Country Gentle 
man, from 1913 to 1917, is now associ 
ated with The Erickson Co., Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, New York. During 
the war Mr. Thompson was publicity 
director in Pennsylvania and Delaware 
for the Red Cross, 


Julius Milkey Heads Adver- 
tising Department 


Julius Milkey, who has been in charge 
of the printing department of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, manufacturers of cutlery 
and silverware, New Britain, Conn., for 
some years, has been made advertising 
manager of that organization. Al 
Berry succeeds Mr. Milkey as head of 
the printing department. 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 





Printing Aa nS: Day and Night 
and Fas ad Pow s oe Service 
Advertising ns mnt HAY All the Year 

Advisers ne 


One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 
PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 








CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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Vulcan Springs 
and Collier’s 


This year the Jenkins 
Vulcan Spring Co. 
has used more space 
in Collier’s than in 
any other general 
publication. 





Colliers 


J. E. Witirams, Advertising Manager 
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Brown versus Braune 





Braune lives in Chicago. ‘He pays three hundred 
dollars monthly rent, drives to his office in a limou- 
sine, and smokes fifty-cent Coronas. 


Just across the street lives Brown. He pays fifty 
dollars rent, rides to work in a street car, and puffs 


a pipe. 


He never speaks to Braune—doesn’t even know 
that he exists. And yet they have a:lot of things in 
common. 


For one thing, they both read advertising. And 
for another, they both read The Daily News. 


When Braune is seeking the newest thing in Twin 
Six’s he scans the Daily News automobile announce- 
ments. When Brown decides he can afford a “bus” 
for the family, he’ll look through The Daily News 
used car advertisements. 


Mrs. Braune bought her sables through a Daily News spec- 
ialty shop advertisement. Mrs. Brown searches The Daily 
News for bargain sales when thé children need new shoes. 


There are certain advertisers whose goods are sold to 
Braune. There are others whose sales are made with Brown. 
Still others who profitably sell to both. 


For them, The Daily News, with its all-inclusive, class- 
plus-mass circulation is the most effective and economical 
medium through which the great buying majority of Chicago 
(seven out of every nine English-speaking persons) can be 
reached at a single cost. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Increased Advertising Rates Rec- 
ommended by American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association 


Substitution of Monthly or Quarterly Adjustable Agreements for Yearly 
Contract also Urged at Special Meeting 


A’ a special meeting of the 
American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association held at_ the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on November 12, at which 
more than 100 publishers were 
present, resolutions in regard to 
the newsprint shortage were una- 
nimously adopted recommending 
the following measures: 

Increased advertising and sub- 
scription rates. , 

Adjustable monthly or quarter- 
ly advertising rates instead of 
yearly contracts. 

Limitation of size of issues. 

Adoption of a standard form of 
adjustable contract. 

Adherence to the regulations of 
the War Industries Board for the 
conservation of newsprint. 

Discouragement of hoarding. 

The meeting was called by Frank 
P. Glass, publisher of the Bir- 
mingham News, who in an ad- 
dress declared that advertising 
rates had been too low and that 
advances would make possible a 
33 per cent. reduction in volume 
of business without financial hard- 
ship. If the situation were not 
met in a spirit of co-operation and 
sacrifice, he said, some newspapers 
would have no paper at all next 
year. 

The text of the resolutions 
adopted was as follows: 

Paper manufacturers have told us 
that there is a world wide shortage of 
paper. At the present rate of consump- 
tion the newspapers are using about 10 
per cent. more paper than is being pro- 
duced. This means an annual shortage 
on the present basis of approximately 
200,000 tons. Your committee therefore 
recommends: 

That the regulations of the War In- 
dustries Board for the conservation of 
news print be strictly adhered to, and 
that the full text of all these regula- 
tions be sent to all the daily and Sun- 
day newspapers of the United States. 
whether or not they are members of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 
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That publishers everywhere be 
urged to materially increase advertising 
and subscription rates, and at the same 
time limit the size of their issues. 

That no newspapers enter into a 
yearly .contract for advertising at a 
fixed rate, but make rates adjustable 
monthly or quarterly. 

_ That the American Newspaper Pub 
lishers Association send out a standard 
form of adjustable contract for adver- 
tising. 

That the paper committee strongly 
discourage the Reasdlon of print paper. 

That the white paper committee and 
the legislative committee of the A. N. 

A. urge the enactment of such leg- 
islation as will permit the development 
of waterpower so that our timber lands 
may be made fully available for the 
manufacture of wood pulp, lumber and 
paper, and we also recommend that Con- 
gress be urged to take steps that will in- 
duce the Canadian Government to re- 
peal the Order in Council prohibiting 
the export of wood cut from crown 
lands. 

We recommend that the President 

appoint a committee on conciliation for 
the purpose of adjusting differences be- 
tween publishers in competitive terri- 
tories; that the members of this com- 
mittee be selected with the view to cov- 
ering the entire country; that this com- 
mittee formulate such plans and recom- 
mendations as will assist in adjusting 
existing differences so far as possible; 
that each member of this committee be 
given allotment over certain territory 
and be authorized to appoint sub-com- 
mittees to deal with conditions in cities 
or competitive territories within that 
area. 
It is further recommended that this 
committee keep the print paper com- 
mittee of the A. N. P. A. informed as 
to its problems and accomplishments. that 
the entire membership of the A. N. P. A. 
cooperate with this committee to the 
end that it may result in the greatest 
benefit to all most vitally concerned. 


Rules of the War Industries 
Board which the publishers are 
asked to enforce voluntarily in- 
clude: No return of unsold pa- 
pers; no free list; no circulation 
premiums ; reduction of the amount 
of reading matter on a graded 
scale which, as applied by the 
board, worked like the income tax 
—the larger the newspaper the 
greater the cut. 

The resolutions were drawn up 
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by a committee composed of M. F. 
Hanson of the Philadelphia 
Record, Fleming Newbold of the 
Washington Star, Victor Polachek 
of the New York Sun, E. H. 
Butler of the Buffalo News, E. 
M. Westphall of the Boston 
American, and S. G. McClure of 
the Youngstown Record. 

A conference was held between 
a committee of the publishers and 
a committee representing the man- 
ufacturers—the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, which was 
holding sessions in the same hotel. 
And for what was said to be the 
first time representatives of the 
newsprint industry were invited 
to address the publishers on the 
question of mutual interest. 

“Every paper,” said Mr. Glass, 
“should agree to cut down its 
average number of pages, both 
week day and Sunday, by a con- 
siderable percentage and then hold 
down its advertising volume to 
a fixed number of pages. This 
will probably necessitate an ar- 
bitrary reduction of at least 33 
per cent. in volume of business. 

“Radical advances should be 
made in advertising rates; the per- 
centage of increase should be such 
that they will hold back the sluice 
of advertising that has poured in- 
to our offices and bids fair to 
continue during the next year.” 

Declaring that English news- 
papers during the war reduced 
their size by one-third, but so ad- 
vanced rates that most of them 
earned more than before the war, 
Mr. Glass said: 

“It is plain that proper restric- 
tion of advertising space will not 
work any financial hardship here.” 

Mr. Glass said newspaper ad- 
vertising rates always have been 
too low, and an advance of 25 or 
30 per cent. would not be enough 
because cost of production had in- 
creased 100 per cent..in the last 
year. 

He said that publishers them- 
selves “are mainly responsible for 
this wild newsprint market and 
for the shortage. If the situation 
is not met with co-operation and 
sacrifice it is certain that weaker 
papers will be forced to suspend. 
The fault is not with the mills. 
They have maintained a 100 per 


cent. production, perhaps more than 
normal. We cannot look to them 
for prompt relief. We must de- 
pend on ourselves.” 

The following comment was 
later made by Victor Polachek 
publisher of the New York Sun, 
to a representative of Prrnreps’ 
INK: 

“These resolutions should be the 
keynote for the campaign of news- 
print conservation and the basis 
of action by publishers all over 
the country. The paper situation 
is not local, not national, not even 
international as between the coun- 
tries of the United States and 
Canada, but is worldwide in its 
effects.. Faced with a condition 
under which consumption is much 
greater than production, we have 
not had, since the war, an adequate 
programme of conservation. We 
are threatened not only with pa- 
per starvation in some cases at 
present, but with a spruce deple- 
tion which will menace the pulp 
supply of future years. The 
measures taken must be on a com- 
munity basis, with unanimity of 
action.” 

Howard Davis, business man- 
ager of the New York Tribune, 
also made the following comment 
for Printers’ INK: 

“Regional and local agreements 
are necessary in dealing with this 
situation. The various competi- 
tive fields must seek adjustments 
according to local conditions. Any 
reductions made in advertising and 
news space must be carried out 
on a reasonable basis. A flat re- 
duction of ten per cent. for ex- 
ample, might work hardships im 
certain cases and is therefore not 
feasible. 

“With the effort toward con- 
servation of forest resources I am 
in hearty accord. A programme 0! 
reforestation could not help us 
now, but since we have been using 
the forests up, we owe it to future 
generations to give them back 
again.” 


Dooley-Brennan Handles Yeast 
Advertising 


The account of the Fleischmann Co., of 
Chicago, yeast manufacturers, has 
secured by the Dooley-Brennan, Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
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How a Manufacturer Gets Unusual 
Jobber and Dealer Co-operation 


The Joseph Dick Company Succeeds in Helping Retailer in Positive Way, 
Although Not Selling Him Direct 


HAT it is entirely practic- 
able and profitable to market a 
product through exclusive jobbers 
and build up individual good will 
for it through dealer co-operation 
and consumer advertising is the 
experience of the Joseph Dick 
Manufacturing Co., of Canton, O. 
The company makes what it calls 
the Blizzard Ensilage Cutter, a de- 
vice that cuts up corn and blows 
it up through a pipe into a silo— 
clearly an item that calls for direct 
advertising to farmers and some 
highly specialized selling efforts. 

It has a plan whereby all this 
consumer advertising and dealer 
co-operation is worked out by it 
in conjunction with the jobber or 
the district selling agent. In 
short, it does not turn over its 
product to a jobber and depend 
exclusively upon his facilities for 
creating and enlarging a market 
for the Blizzard cutter. It creates 
and enlarges the market itself and 
then lets the jobber do the distrib- 
uting. In this procedure it has 
encountered few complications and 
has demonstrated that it is easy 
enough for manufacturers and 
jobbers to get along on this basis 
with mutual profit if they really 
want to. 

The advertising to create con- 
sumer demand centers in the farm 
press. Generally there are two 
campaigns. In January, February 
and March, when the farmer has 
time to read, a small space series 
of advertisements is run asking 
him to send to the company for 
printed matter describing the Bliz- 
zard cutter. In reply to the in- 
quiries a descriptive booklet is 
sent and with it goes a letter seek- 
ing to get on a common footing 
with the farmer. 

“If we knew a little more about 
your farm and your plans,” says 
the letter, “we could give you some 
valuable advice as to the purchase 
of a cutter. Won't you fill out 
and return the enclosed card?” 


The company declares that fully 
forty per cent of these cards come 
back. With the information thus 
supplied the inquirer is again ap- 
proached with a definite price on 
the particular cutter that seems 
best fitted to his needs. The pros- 
pects then are turned over to the 
jobber or the distributing agent 
for that district who in turn sends 
them on to the retail dealer. Thus 
the manufacturer by bringing in- 
fluence to bear directly upon the 
user makes business for everybody 
concerned in the transaction. 

The second campaign addressed 
to the farmer usually starts about 
May 1. In this the procedure is 
substantially the same as in the 
other with the exception that large 
advertising space is used through- 
out the selling season. 


WHY DEALERS LIKE IT 


The retailer is naturally the first 
to benefit directly through this con- 
sumer advertising, through this 
intensive effort to help him sell 
Blizzard cutters. In addition to 
creating this demand and working 
prospective customers pretty well 
along to the buying point the man- 
ufacturer also gives the dealer 
specific help in the way of prepar- 
ing local advertising. The dealer 
is told in detail how to gét in 
touch with prospective users, how 
to use hangers and other advertis- 
ing matter supplied him by the 
company. He is even given actual 
selling arguments to use in present- 
ing the claims of the cutter. There 
is a catalogue available containing 
various makes of an article which 
the retailer can have for use in 
selling. This can in a measure take 
the place of a stock of the cutters. 

The jobber also is helped ma- 
terially in his effort to interest the 
retailer. The company does this 
through advertising direct to the 
retailer, showing him in detail 
what it is doing to create consumer 
demand and to help the retailer fill 
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this demand. All this makes the 
retailer receptive when he is called 
upon by a salesman representing 
the distributing agent. 

“We realize,” said a member of 
the Dick organization, “that our 
strong forte is manufacturing. We 
also think we know a few things 
about creating a demand for the 
product we make. The jobber is 
the distributor. By thorough co- 
operation with his selling organiza- 
tion and vice versa we are able to 
make a solid front in our presenta- 
tion of Blizzard ensilage cutters.” 





Playing Up to 
the Woman in Your 
Advertising 





VERY normal woman loves the 

beautiful, but the modern 
woman is of a practical and scien- 
tific state of mind, and never sac- 
rifices the comfort and health of 
her family in order that she may 
indulge her artistic desires. That 
is why she has discarded the heavy 
plush draperies which trail the 
floor, and in place of them has 
used the lighter materials which 
are more easily cleaned and which 
only reach to the window sills or 
clear the floor, according to 
whether she is arranging window 
drapes or portieres. Because of 
this insistence upon sanitary equip- 
ment of every kind, quite as much 
perhaps as due to the fact that 
handcraft has given place to ma- 
chine work, the rich deep carving 
on furniture and the wood trim 
in homes, has been replaced by 
plain surfaces and simple, straight 
lines. Dust-catchers of every kind 
have been abolished. The archi- 
tect now orders round-cornered 
tile for the bathroom, and the neat 
round metal corner for floors of 
all rooms. 

The Simmons Company of Ken- 
osha, Wis., manufacturer of Sim- 
mons beds, is now playing up to 
the woman and her love of beauty 
in. its copy, while at the same time, 
it is offering her the sanitary 
product which she demands. The 


appeal in the first two paragraphs 
strikes home: 

“Heretofore, when she bought a 
metal bed it was because of its 
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sanitary character and in spite of 
the way it looked in the room. 

“But now, with the new Sim- 
mons designs to choose from, she 
can have all the sanitary advan- 
tages of metal and all the charm 
of present-day decorative feeling.” 

Later on, she learns that she can 
have “her choice of ivory and all 
the decorative colors—as well as 
hardwood effects, mahogany, oak, 
and circassian walnut.” 

The advertising occupies full- 
page space in the leading women’s 
magazines, and the illustration is 
one which immediately catches the 
housewife’s eye, because the bed- 
room shown is architecturally well 
arranged with proper wall space 
for the twin beds shown, and win- 
dows in the correct position to 
admit of a free circulation of air, 
Every detail of the furnishings in 
the room is in keeping from the 
placing of the rugs to the kind of 
window drapes. Both the illus- 
tration and copy are such as 
to inspire confidence in the femi- 
nine reader. 





First Mississippi Valley Expo- 
sition Exhibit at St. Louis 


An exposition of the manufacturing 
products and resources of the Missis- 
sippi Valley for the purpose of attracting 
foreign buyers, particularly buyers from 
Latin-America, will be held in St. Louis 
during the period March 1-13, 1920. 
This exposition is the first effort 
of the ississippi Valley Exposition. 
This organization was recently formed 
for the purpose of assembling annually, 
or oftener, in some city in the Missis- 
sippi Valley for the period of two weeks: 
(1) The exhibits of states showing their 
agricultural, mineral and_ timber re 
sources. (2) Exhibits of cities, showing 
their advantages and __ opportunities 
their river terminal facilities, their port 
and dock facilities. (3) Exhibits of the 
product of the individual manufacturing 
enterprises of the Mississippi Valley an¢ 
of foreign countries with which recipro 
cal trade relations are desired. 

The Mississippi Valley Exposition in- 
tends to: 

(1) Enlist the co-operation of the 
United States Government, and particu- 
larly its Commerce Department; the 
governments of the various states of 
the Mississippi Valley, and _ its various 
organizations, as chambers of commerce, 
manufacturing associations, etc. 

(2) Bring buyers to the Ex xposition, 
and especially attract the attention of 
foreign buyers. 

(3) Advertise the Rnpodticn in for- 
eign countries, particu arly those # 
Latin-America; and to make a special 
effort to assemble and exhibit the re 
sources and products of Latin-America. 
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Philadelphia 


Record Bank Clearings 


October Total in This City ‘ 
Passes Two Billion Mark 


All previous high records for 
bank clearings in Philadelphia 
were broken during October 
when a total of $2,094,679,000 
was reported by the clearing 
house association. It is also 
the first time in the history of 
banking in this city that the 
$2,000,000,000 mark has been 
passed in any month. During 
October of 1918, clearings 
equalled $1,886,419,910 in 
1917, $1,569,400,621, and in 
1916, $1,252,095,564. In Sep- 
tember of the present year a 
total of $1,911,994,474 was re- 
ported. The previous record 
figure was reached in July, 
with a total of $1,935,468,968. 

—Philadelphia Bulletin, Oct. 31,1919 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
cc 9 
nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


October Circulation 


Net paid Copies 
daily average . a day 


The circulation 6f The Philadelphia Bulletin is by many thousands larger than that of 
any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in the State of Pennsylvania. No prize, 
premium, coupon or other artificial methods of circulation stimulation have ever been 
used by The Bulletin. 
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)| Average karmers 


The national advertisers whose copy is reproduced on 
the opposite page are all competent judges of advertis- 
ing mediums—good space buyers. They know the 
value of the patronage of the 650,000 average farmers 
who read Farm Life. 


They know that by the test of traceable results, Farm 
Life is as strong as any publication in its field. For 
the great Farm Life following is made up of prosper- 
ous, progressive farmers—men who are aggressively on 
themake. It is not a class publication directed to mil- 
lionaire estate owners. And it is not edited to interest 
the shiftless and visionary. 


Farm Lfe is the most national of national Farm 
Papers. Its distribution is uniform throughout the 
country. The relation between the number of Farm 
Life subscribers and the total farm population is 
almost the same in every agricultural section. 





Farm Life page is standard size— 
450 lines. Dominant space costs 
less than in papers with a larger page. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 
Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
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Advertisers and advertising agents 





have found that the Frey organization 
contributes something creative to 
every campaign where it is called 
upon for co-operation. Years of 
intimate and successful contact with 
every kind of advertising problem is 
a fund of experience worth drawing 
on. The Frey organization has the 
ideas, as well as the technique, for 
the efficient illustration of advertising. 


G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
eAdvertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE- SOUTH 
CHICAGO 







































To Produce More We Must Roll 
Up Our Shirt Sleeves and Work 


But There are Different Kinds of Production and There is Restriction 


I‘ is probably 
safe to say 
that there is no 
word in the 
English lan- 
guage, and no 
idea which is 
receiving at the 
present time 
more publicity, 
and the backing 
of more paid ad- 
vertising space 
than the word 
“production”. 
Announcements 
have been made 
in the press by 
leading business 
men, bankers, 
economists and 
labor leaders, 


in Different Places 


By Roy Dickinson 





Otto H. Kahn, close student of in- 
dustrial relations and economics, and 
partner in the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
bankers, was shown the advance proofs 
of this article. In commenting upon it 
he dictated the following statement: 

“There is a curious analogy between 
past, mistaken theories of big business 
and the present attitude of certain labor 
unions. 

“Certain trusts in their youth, when 
they were in the hey-dey of their power 
seemed to consider that the monopoly 
and regulation of supply was the logical 
method of assuring steady demand and 
keeping prices high. Public opinion edu- 
cated them. History proves that an anti- 
social act, any practice which is against 
the best interests of the public cannot long 


survive. 

“At the present time, certain elements 
among labor seem to be pursuing the same 
mistaken attitude. At the hey-dey of 
their power they are cutting down pro- 
duction when the world needs staple goods. 
The only practices which can stand the 
tests of time and public opinion are those 
which are founded upon true economic 
laws and the good of the community. ’” 


ing and public- 
ity campaigns, 
designed to in- 
crease produc- 
tive effort on 
the part of the 
people, more- 
over, sometimes 
leave out of 
consideration an 
exposure of the 
practices and 
habits which 
restrict produc- 
tion and are ab- 
horrent to the 
fundamental in- 
stincts of Amer- 
ica and the 
best interests. of 
the world. 

It is not going 
to be sufficient, 











insisting upon 








the necessity of 
increased production if the world 
is not to face a period of industrial 
and social chaos. House organs 
circulated among employees, mag- 
azines read by business executives, 
all have the same fundamental 
idea—that without increased pro- 
duction to lower the cost of the 
necessities of life no permanent or 
lasting solution of our present 
problems is possible. It has even 
been suggested that the word is 
getting tiresome through over ad- 
vertising. 

Sometimes also it almost ap- 
pears as though the word “pro- 
duction” were used indiscriminate- 
ly, as applying to every sort of an 
article without inquiry as to its 
application to the present problems. 
No difference, in some of the state- 
ments, is made between the pro- 
duction of gilded cages for trained 
canaries and shoes—between the 
workmen in a factory turning out 
$200 hats and the economic neces- 
sity for increasing the present sup- 
ply of woolen clothing. Advertis- 


for example, to 
put posters up in a plant saying 
“Speed up production” and im- 
agine that all the workers are 
immediately to roll up their sleeves 
and object that the engineer is not 
giving steam enough to run the 
machines to their capacity. It is 
going to be necessary to give pub- 
licity to cases of restricting pro- 
duction wherever they are to be 
found; and not to consider that the 
slogan which “listens” so well ap- 
plies to only one element in the 
population. Another good idea to 
kill is the belief. that we have 
several years ahead in which to 
call each other names—plenty of 
time for a twenty round battle if 
we enjoy fighting. 

If any American manufacturer, 
exporter or worker has the idea 
that Europe will have to wait for 
our goods while we are settling our 
quarrels among ourselves, he is 
laboring under a delusion which 
foreshadows a rude reawakening. 

While every returning traveler 
has tales of chaotic conditions in 
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Europe to report, conflicting state- 
ments appear. France, according 
to one of them made a short while 
ago by Eugene Schneider, the 
great French ironmaster, has for- 
gotten its internal quarrels to con- 
centrate on the task ahead. He 
says: 

“From a social point of view, 
France, since the armistice, has 
made a tremendous effort of men- 
tal readjustment. The people have 
slowly returned to the idea that 
there exists a civil discipline neces- 
sary for the welfare of the com- 
munity. Between May and’ July 
we reached the crisis of our 
strikes. 

“The wave of indolence already 
is far away from us. The same 
men who defended France against 
the enemy are firmly resolved to- 
day to give back to their country 
by their energy its old prosperity 
and to develop to the fullest the 
resources of that favored country.” 

Great Britain, too, is straining 
every nerve to produce ahd sell. 
In almost one hundred industries, 
joint industrial councils represent- 
ing both capital and labor, are co- 
operating for the good of the 
particular industry upon which 
they both depend for a living. 
The Minister for National Service 
and Reconstruction in Great Bri- 
tain said recently: 

“Every nation is short of some- 
thing that Great Britain can sup- 
ply. British manufacturers have 
a bugbear of American rivalry, 
but America is not well placed for 
world trade.” 

They are not waiting for us to 
settle our quarrels. Nearly every 
country in Europe is starting real 
work under circumstances which 


make ours look like Elysium in 
comparison. 


MANUFACTURER POINTS OUT THE 
NEEDS 


In this country the Auto Car 
Company of Ardmore, Pa., recent- 
ly bought space in metropolitan 
journals to drive home into the 
consciousness of the American 
public the importance of the an- 
nouncement made by the U. S. 
Council of National Defense. In 
advertisement, the following sen- 
tence is significant: 


“The United States Council of 
National Defense finds that too 
few goods, notably the necessities 
of life, have been produced, and 
that even some of these goods 
have been withheld from the 
market, and, therefore, from the 
people.” 

The last statement implies that 
a few manufacturers who became 
used to a buyers market during the 
war and who realize that it is a 
good market in which to make 
profits, are content to keep the de- 
mand up by withholding goods 
from the market. Other instances 
of a similar practice have been 
mentioned in the press. By artifici- 
ally limiting the output, this misled 
minority hopes to keep the de- 
mand greater than the supply, and 
thus do away with the necessity 
for an advertising appropriation or 
sales effort in order to make a 
legitimate want for their products. 
In a scrambling buyers’ market, it 
is always easier to say: “On and 
after November 30th, the price of 
our product will be raised 5 per 
cent,” than it is to cut down manu- 
facturing costs by increased effi- 
ciency in factory management, and 
to lower the unit cost of production 
by greater sales volume due to 
legitimate advertising and sales 
effort. 

On the other hand, the demand 
on the part of labor for a working 
day of even less than eight hours, 
that more men be put upon a ma- 
chine than is necessary to turn out 
the task in hand, or that the indi- 
vidual cut down his productive 
efforts to keep on a par with the 
man who cannot keep up with the 
efforts of the most industrious in- 
dividual; these practices likewise 
are as economically unsound and 
abhorrent to the best principles of 
American business ideals. 

A recognition on the part of 
management of those latent quali- 
ties in men, their desire for self- 
expression in industry, and tangi- 
ble proof that increased production 
upon his part will put him on the 
way to better things, often takes 
care of the mistaken attitude on 
the part of the individual worker 
that he must hold down produc- 
tion to save himself against the 
encroachments of management 
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On the other hand, there is always 
some manufacturer in every line 
of industry, sufficiently alive to the 
present economic problems and 
good business methods, who real- 
izes that increased production and 
lower profits per unit of produc- 
tion is better business than a 
gentleman’s agreement to restrict 
output in order to keep prices high. 


MANUFACTURERS ARE NOT BLIND 


Competition and aggressive sales 
and advertising methods on the 
part of progressive manufacturers 
will in the long run take care of 
the wrong kind of business men in 
these days when all men must 
work together for the common 
good of all. More education, a 
better understanding of the ideas 
of management and a better under- 
standing on the part of manage- 
ment of the human desires of the 
men in their plant, will it is hoped 
do away with decreased produc- 
tion on the part of the individual 
worker. Certain elements on both 
sides of the fence, therefore, ap- 


pear to be wrong in their attitude 
when the best interests of the com- 
munity are considered, and it is be- 
coming more and more clear that 
there is no such thing as capital— 
no such thing as labor, but there 
are men in both of these groups, 
who are wrong and others who 
are right. 

When men like John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and H. B. Endicott, said 
to be the largest manufacturer of 
shoes in the world, voted with 
labor and against employers on 
certain subjects at the recent in- 
dustrial conference, when labor 
leaders disagree absolutely on 
their statements; one running 
largely to phrases and the other to 
hard facts, it is plainly to be seen 
that there are honest differences of 
opinion on both sides, and that 
there is a right group in labor and 
a right group in capital, and by the 
same token, there must be men 
who are thinking wrong in each 
of the groups. 

The man who says that a worker 
should be remunerated according 
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to his desires, rather than accord- 
ing to his earning capacity and 
lack of realization that when pro- 
duction is not returned for wages, 
even a so-called living wage cannot 
be found ; that a wage which is not 
earned is added to the price of the 
finished product and eventually 
raises the price of all products, 
characterizes the labor leader who 
is off on the wrong foot. On the 
other hand, the habit of cutting the 
rate per piece when workers start 
to make high wages on definite 
production schedules in the belief 
that somehow they save money 
characterizes the wrong kind of 
management. Instead of saving 
they build up a wall of resentment 
on the part of the workers which 
causes the man who has shown ini- 
tiative to get paid what he was be- 
fore, and everybody else in the 
plant becomes underpaid and the 
workers know it. ; 

The kind of Capital that puts 
profits ahead of any other con- 
sideration at the expense of the 
public or against the good of the 
community in a line of business 
which may make this profit by pay- 


ing a wage below the cost of the 


American standard of living, 
characterizes the group in capital 
which is thinking along the wrong 
lines. 

Compare the following two 
statements of two labor leaders, 
and you will see at a glance the 
different basis they are working on. 
First is Arthur Henderson, speak- 
ing at the International Confer- 
ence at Berne, Switzerland, Octo- 
ber 3: 

“Capitalistic government, bank- 
rupt of expedients, merely reiter- 
ates the cry of increased produc- 
tion, but workers ask: Produc- 
tion for what purpose? That the 
profiteers and the exporters may 
continue to feed on the substance 
of working class life, and that 
industry may assure profits for 
non-producers, or to enable the 
impoverished people to re-estab- 
lish and improve their standard of 
life and thus to elevate the general 
level of existence?” 

A LEADER WITH TRUE INTERESTS OF 
LABORERS AT HEART 


On the other hand, look at the 
following statement by W. A. Ap- 


pleton, President of the Interna. 
tional Federation of Trade 
Unions: 

“The flooding of mines and the 
cessation of work destroys wealth 
and rots food. It is useless to talk 
of taxing wealth which chicanery 
and folly have destroyed, or of 
enjoying food which unreasoning 
railway men left to perish. Each 
individual must accept his own 
share of responsibility and per- 
form his own tasks. Every man 
and woman and child, will pay for 
past follies, and the poorest will 
pay most, because they will pay in 
actual suffering, while the well 
paid will only pay in disadvantages 
of straitened circumstances. It js 
up to the individual to study for 
himself the economic situation and 
to act accordingly. The ship of 
state today is on a lee shore, and 
all hands must work at speed if she 
is to be saved from utter wreck.” 

Certain men on both sides seem 
to imagine that the teachings of 
history and economics in the treat- 
ment of internal industry can be 
completely ignored. Other men 
on both sides prefer to leave the 
battle of phrases and the avalanche 
of promises to others and face the 
facts of a cold and _ practical 
world. 

“History”, said a recent writer, 
“is but a long gallery of Lenines, 
who dreamed in their studies of 
Utopia. For a moment, the uncer- 
tain levels of life are stirred bya 
gorgeous vision. Millions move to 
the magic of grandiose dreams, 
but life—sophisticated, remorse- 
less life—still calmly flows in its 
age-old channels, unshaken by the 
whirlwinds. And always the the- 
ory evaporates at last into 0op- 
portunism.” Se 

Grim fact will always remain iD 
the world to prove conclusively 
that the quantity of goods turned 
out absolutely limits the income 0! 
labor, and that no reform. will 
bring universal prosperity which is 
not based fundamentally upon i 
creasing the national income 
actual goods produced. 

The following statement was 
made by a special committee of the 
Merchants Association in New 
York after a careful investigation 
on the cost of living: 
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Consistency 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is an ALL- 
THE-FAMILY magazine 
so intended and so edited 


for thirty-four years. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Advertisers 
with whom we work 


Columbia Axle Co., C/eveland 
Columbia Axles 


Columbia Trust Co., New York 


Lewis A.Crossett,Inc., No. Abington, Mass. 
Crossett Shoes 

Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich. 
Daisy Air Rifles 

Emerson Phonograph Co., New York 
Emerson Records 

N. K. Fairbank Co., Chicago, Ii. 
Fairy Soap, Gold Dust, Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap, Cottolene, Covo Cooking 
and Salad Oil 


The Fairbanks Co., New York 
Mechanical Equipment and Supplies 

Foamite Firefoam Co., New York 
Fire Extinguishing Compound and 
Apparatus 

General Cigar Co., Inc., New York 
Robt. Burns, Owl, Tom Moore, 
Tom Keene and Van Dyck Cigars 

Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pumps 

Hall & Ruckell, New York 
Sozodont 

Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co , C/eveland 


Steel and Fabricated Steel Products 
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Advertisers 
with whom we work 


Henry Likly & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Likly Luggage 

Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston 
Lowney’s Chocolates and Lowney's Cocoa 

The Mayo Mills, Inc., Mayodan, N.C. 
Mayo Underwear 

McAndrews & Forbes, New York 
Ship Brand Coffee 

Mercantile Trust Co., New York 

Moorhead Knitting Co., Harrisburg,Pa. 
Monito Hosiery 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D.C. 

“ational City Co., New York 
Investment Securities 

Packer Mfg. Co., New York 
Packers Tar Soap 

Paint & Varnish Mfrs. Assn. of the U.S., 

Philadelphia 

Samuel W. Peck & Co., New York 
*‘Sampeck’’ Clothes 

Peerless Motor Car Co., C/eveland 
Peerless Motor Cars 

Remington Typewriter Co., New York 
Remington Typewriters 

Alfred H. Smith, New York 
Djer-Kiss Toilet Specialties 

Vacuum Oil Co., New York 
Gargoyle Mobiloils, Gargoyle Lubricants 

Wilson Fastener Co., Cleveland 


Wilsnap Dress Fasteners 
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“There seems no way to stop 
this alternating increase in wages 
and the cost of living except by 
increasing efficiency of production, 
or decreased profits per unit of 
production, or both. 

“This means that the manu- 
facturer must make his profits 
through increased volume of busi- 
ness with less profit per unit of 
production and must keep produc- 
tion costs low in the fact of ris- 
ing wages, by better machinery, 
improved management and by win- 
ning the co-operation and earnest 
efforts of his employees.” 

Here is a statement by a group 
of men who prefer to face the 
truths of economics rather than to 
engage in vituperation or theory. 
Compare this statement made by 
men supposed to be in the manu- 
facturing and so called “capitalist” 
class with the unwritten but un- 
doubted agreements among certain 
manufacturers to restrict output 
in order to keep prices high ; whose 
attitude makes them want to do 
away with the necessity of creating 
demand by advertising and sales 
methods, by the mistaken method 
of withholding goods so that the 
demand will always remain greater 
than the artificially restricted sup- 
ply. 

In the four statements made 
above we have the right and wrong 
slant put forward by both sides. 
They seem to prove that there 
actually are not two sides, but con- 
structive and destructive forces on 
each side. 

When the constructive forces see 
the absolute necessity of getting 
together for the future prosperity 
of their country we should see 
real action, and true production. 

Suggestions are being made time 
without -number that PRINTERs’ 
INK suggest the use of a slogan 
such as “Speed Up Production!” 
or .“Production Will Save the 
World”, and other phrases, de- 
signed to sell the same idea. The 
selected phrase to be used in their 
advertising by big manufacturers 
and by publications as a running 
head. As stated previously, many 
manufacturers are selling the idea 
of production in many ways at the 
present time. 

On the supposition that there 
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are men thinking wrongly in all 
three groups, capital, management 
and labor, would it not be a good 
idea for advertising men every- 
where to stand against restriction 
of production wherever it is found, 
and in every possible form of 
printed matter to preach the gospel 
of increased production of staples 
and greater volume with decreased 
cost per unit of production? On 
any other principle, such as the 
restriction of output to stimulate 
an artificial demand, the very life 
of advertising is at stake. It is 
a theory which destroys the strong, 
economic truths upon which ad- 
vertising, as a distributing force 
was founded. More than this, any 
restriction of production or a 
closed mind toward seeking knowl- 
edge of how to get more produc- 
tion at the present time, menaces 
the stability of our institutions and 
the political stability of the world, 


Greater production of essentials 
and modern advertising and sales 
efforts to distribute the results of 
that greater production could well 
be the slogan and policy of every 
advertising association and every 
advertising man. 


Directing Tractor Advertising 
to the Farmer’s Wife 


Since the farmer’s wife is generally 
very much concerned with the results 
of her husband’s efforts, desiring, of 
course, that he should obtain a_ profit 
for his work, the Generai Ordnance 
Company, New York, maker of the G. 
O. Tractor is addressing its advertising 
to the wives of thoughtful farmers. The 
reasons for this attitude in its adver- 
tising are: 

“‘A woman is naturally suspicious of 
too-complicated machinery. Horse-powet 
and traction mean little to her, as a rule. 

“But she is quick to grasp the mean 
ing of economy and serviceability and 
long life, whether it be in tractors or 
something that she is more used to han- 
dling herself. 

“Phe farmer who has any regard at 
all for his wife’s opinions or well-being 
will do well to seek her advice when 
buying a tractor.” 


Has Panama Headquarters for 


All South American Trade 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron, O., has decided to con- 
duct all of its South American trade 
through one office, and has established 
headquarters and warehouses at Colon, 
Panama. All salesmen working in Cen- 
tral America and in South America will 
start out from Colon, and all others will 
be filled at Colon headquarters. 
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Maximum Results—Minimum Costs 


XTRACTS from a few ot the letters received by James 
Robert McCutcheon, of Newspaperdom, who wrote a 
number of Southern Ruralist advertisers asking as to the 
results they were securing from our paper and their opinion as 
to its standing. Note the great variety of merchandise suc- 
cessfully marketed through the South’s Foremost Farm Paper. 


rc 


Delco-Light Products, Dayton, Ohio 


Our returns from space carried in the Southern Ruralist 
have been very satisfactory. Our opinion of the value of 
this medium can probably best be determined or understood 
from the fact that we have placed it on a selected list of 
National and sectional mediums for our coming schedules as 
one of the strong papers of the South and entitled to a place 


on this list. F. J. ST. JOHN 
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Carl F. Adams, Prattville, Ala. 


While I was connected with the Prattville Stock Farm, | 
had oceasion to use the Southern Ruralist to advertise our 
pure bred Hampshire hogs. We sold through the columns 
of the Ruralistof the Ruralist, to our customers in 26 differ. 
ent States, and also to customers in Central America. Our 
monthly sales through its columns amounted to an average 
of $2,000 each month, and this at a cost of $20.00 per month. 
The main reason we like to use this paper is that we get the 
maximum results at the minimum of cost. 


CARL F. ADAMS, 


J. L. Owens Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It is only recently that we have placed any advertising 
since 1916, and we chose nine papers for the purpose of giv- 
ing our ‘‘Bean and Pea Thresher’’ line some _ publicity 
throughout the South and East. Out of these nine the 
Southern Ruralist was next to the highest with only one in- 
quiry ahead. We are satisfied with the results and can say 
that the Southern Ruralist is one of the top-notchers with us, 
basing it on the number of inquiries received for the same 
given number of insertions and the same ad. 

L. PETERSON. 


Southern Oakland Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


I have always believed that the better class of agricultural 
publications were the logical mediums for automobile adver- 
tising. I consider the Southern Ruralist to be one of the 
best farm papers in the country. Its editorial strength is 
beyond question and its advertising columns are clean which 
greatly increses the confidence of readers in the integrity of 
its advertisers. The Oakland Motor Car Company used 
large space and a consistent schedule through the darkest 
days of the war period and have continued their campaign 
in this publication since the signing of the armistice, and the 
results obtained in the territory under my control have been 
highly satisfactory. 

R. H. MARTIN. 
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Florence Wagon Company, Florence, Ala. 


We know of no better recommendation to give a paper or 
anything else than to say that we are using it. We think 
that shows better than anything we could say that we be- 
lieve the Southern Ruralist a good business getter. If your 
article is sold direct to the consumer, the Southern Ruralist 


will do the work. 
S. C. HARLIN. 


Benthall Machine Co., Suffolk, Va. 


We do not hesitate to say that we consider the Southern 
Ruralist one of the best mediums for advertising our 
Jenthall peanut picking machines that we know of. It so 
happens, however, that conditions beyond our control have 
greatly injured the demand for machines this year. The 
acreage of peanuts has been very much reduced. Indiea- 
tions now point to increased acreage in 1920. We feel that 
the money spent for advertising this year will bear fruit in 
the coming years. 


BENTHALL MACHINE CO. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., Winston Salem, N. C. 


Relative to the Southern Ruralist, it is a pleasure to in- 
form you of a most satisfactory experience with this publi- 
eation, and it has been felt we were getting good results 
from space we have been using for some years past. We 
might mention that in making our schedule from year to 
year, the Southern Ruralist is the one farm journal that has 
always been included in this schedule. This, we think, is 


indicative of a high opinion. 


S. WILSON GRAY. 
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Journal of Agriculture, Knox City, Mo. 

The Southern Ruralist has proven a very valuable adver. 
tising medium for Poland-China Hogs in the South. It has 
a large circulation among Southern planters who read the 
paper. Judging from the amount of inquiries for stock | 
receive almost every day, [I consider the Ruralist good 
enough to advertise Missouri Grand Champion, Head of Big 
Type Poland-China Hogs. 

E. B. BAKER. 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assn., Chicago, Ill. 

The Southern Ruralist, we have found, reaches a high 
class of Southern farmers, not reached by very many of the 
other farm publications in the field. Its make-up and ap- 
pearance easily have the edge on every other Southern farm 
paper in the weekly class. We expect to use this publication 
regularly in all campaigns in the South. 

F. H. HIGGINS. 


The Phillip Carey Company, Lockland, Cincinnati 


We believe that the Southern Ruralist is a good medium 
to reach the farmers of the South, just as the Farm Journal 
and Successful Farming are good to reach the farmers of the 


North. 


O. A. BIGLER. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 
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Excess Profits 
Tax to Blame for 
High Costs 


Federal Trade Commissioner Says It 
Would Be Beneficial for Us if Tax 
Were Repealed—Accuses the Tax 
of Numerous Crimes Against Best 
Production and Sound Business. 


By W. B. Colver 


Of Federal Trade Commission 


[‘ seems quite clear that one of 
the chief contributing causes to 
the high cost of living is the ex- 
cess profits tax. Certainly the 
excess profits tax is both a burden 
and a temptation to business. 

I think it would be a good thing 
if the excess profits tax could be 
repealed tomorrow. There never 
was a worse device invented than 
the scheme of “cost plus,” and the 
excess profits tax is, in its es- 
sence, a cost plus arrangement. 

Under a cost plus arrangement 
say of 10 per cent profit on cost 
one can increase his profit by one 
dollar only by wasting nine other 
dollars and we have that curious 
and impossible situation of at- 
tempting to create wealth by 
wasting it. 

In the excess profit tax when a 
concern has reached beyond what 
is considered to be its normal in 
profitableness, the surplus is par- 
tially taken from it by increasing 
percentages. What follows? 
Waste and extravagance; or an 
effort to make as much profit with 
the excess profit tax in operation 
as though it were not in operation 
and that is done by charging ex- 
cess profit tax to cost. It means 
the collection from all the people, 
when the 60 per cent excess profit 
tax rate has been reached, of a 
dollar, unnecessarily, in order that 
40 per cent may be added to 
divisible profit. 

And the excess profit tax or 
any other tax is not paid by the 
tax payer. It is passed on, it 
must be passed on, in the price 
of the product to the purchaser of 
the product, and, as it passes on 


Portion of address before National 
Saseciation of Ice Industries in New 


and on, it grows, like a snow-ball 
rolling down hill, until it reaches 
the public. And the public, 
whether represented by a railroad 
president, a skilled mechanic, a 
farmer, a merchant, a common 
laborer or financier, having had 
the composite tax bill of all his 
predecessors passed to him, raises 
the price of his own labor whether 
that labor be stored up Labor in 
the form of Capital, labor of the 
hands, or labor of the mind, to 
meet the new cost of living. So, 
the distressing process having 
made a complete circle, it starts, 
again, the endless spiral upward. 

Is it not true that the excess 
profits tax boosts costs, raises 
prices, halts production, breeds 
waste, extravagance and_in- 
efficient business methods and 
raises the cost of living? I 
think so. 


Size a Prime Factor in 
Buying Automobiles 


In Guatemala they keep their auto- 
mobiles in the front halls of dwellings, 
according to the New York Sun. The 
first thought of purchasers, in buying 
motor cars, is to ascertain the car’s 
dimensions in order to determine wheth- 
er it is small enough to be housed for 
the night. % 

At least that is the information con- 
veyed in a letter from a car importer 
in Central America to the general man- 
ager of a motor company in Ohio. They 
not only keep the car in the parlor, but 
they demand that their cars fit the Cen- 
tral American drawing room or no sale. 
A portion of the letter, which was in 
Spanish, follows: 

“Among the complete details it is im- 
portant to know the dimensions of the 
cars. These must be particularly as fol- 
lows: The total length from end to 
end, the total width from side to side, 
and the height of the car. 

“The importance of this question is 
due to the fact that private persons 
here do not use garages, but put their 
cars into the halls of their houses. 
Therefore it is necessary to know the 
sizes of the cars to find out whether 
they could easily enter into these halls.’ 


C. §. Hyman in Motor Truck 


Advertising 
C. S. Hyman, recently discharged 
from Government service, and at one 
time with the Campbell-Ewald Co., De- 
troit, has been made advertising manager 
of the Standard Motor Truck Company, 
etroit. 


William Lang, formerly New York 
representative of the Capper Publica- 


tions. Topeka, Kan., has become vice- 
president of the Gundlach Advertising 
Co., Chicago. 
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Advertising Agency Formed at 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


The Great Lakes Advertising Agency, 
Incorporated, has been established at 
Sheboygan, Wis., by J. St. C. McQuilkin, 
——— and general manager, who has 
een engaged in advertising and publish- 
ing work during the last twenty-two 
years. During this time he had been 
superintendent of publication and as- 
sistant advertising manager for the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, New York, 
and has also been with the Inland 
Printer, and the Inland Stationer, both 
of Chicago, and with the Northern Furn- 
iture Company, of Sheboygan, Wis., as 
director of advertising. . M. Bowler 
is the vice-president a the new agency. 

The agency has obtained the following 
accounts: Globe Manufacturing Co., 
qqrcuiacel machinery, Sheboygan; 
ista Talking Machine Company, Port 
Washington, Wis., Ke-No anufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., billiard room _ supplies, 
Sheboygan; United Phonograph Corpor- 
ation, “Puritan” phonograph, Sheboy- 
an; Colonial Phonograph Company, 
ne., Sheboygan; Wisconsin Chair Com- 
pany, Port Washington, Wis.; New 
York Recording Laboratories. ‘“Para- 
mount” records, Crafton, Wis., and 
Northern: Furniture Company, Sheboy- 
gan. 


Gillette Company’s Advertising 
Utilizes Barbers’ Strike 


An excellent illustration of the oppor- 
tunities afforded the company whith 
keeps abreast of happenings in its 
markets is shown in the utilization for 
advertising purposes of the barbers’ 
strike at Baltimore, Md., by the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company of Boston. 
When that company became aware of 
the strike, it inserted large advertise- 
ments in all of the Baltimore news- 
papers, and then telegraphed the. dealers 
Baltimore regarding its advertise- 
ments, suggesting that in view of the 
strike the dealers profit by its advertise- 
ments through window displays and 
dealer newspaper advertisements which 
should call attention to the fact that the 
dealer had on hand a large stock of 
Gillette safety razors. 


Retail Grocers of Indianapolis 


Co-operate in Advertising 


The Indianapolis Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation has instituted a campaign 
featuring the service of the corner 
grocer, as opposed to that of the down- 
town establishments. Quarter pages are 
being used in an Indianapolis news- 
paper, the copy appearing once a week. 
A similar campaign will be opened by 
the grocers of Louisville in the near 
future, the copy and plans now being 
mapped out. 

he Indianapolis campaign discusses 
prices and other business questions, with 
the idea of showing that the corner 
grocer gives more service at a smaller 
margin of profit than any other dealer. 


Advertisements Commemorate 
“Armistice Day” 


In commemoration of Armisti 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, ae 
men’s clothing, Chicago, caused to be 
inserted in many prose throughout the 
nation copy, which save for the copy- 
rivht notation. gave no semblance of 
advertising. This copy, which gave a 
picture that contrasted comforts of 
home with the discomforts of the battle. 
field, contained these words: 

“One year ago—millions of men to- 
day will live again in memory that day 
last year when the guns went cold. The 
raw realities of then have become their 
memories now. 

“They are back with us, facing new 
objectives, attaching the new problems 
of peace, once more an intimate part of 
our lives, but set apart by the all-im- 
portant role they played.” 

Retailers of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
clothing in the cities and towns in which 
this advertising appeared were in- 
structed to see that their dealer’s adver- 
tisements did: not appear on the same 
page. The dealer was shown that such 
advertisement running alongside of this 
copy would spoil its effectiveness, as 
well as its spirit. 


New York Business Publishers 
Celebrate Thirtieth Anniversary 


The thirtieth anniversary of New 
York Business Publishers was celebrated 
by a dinner at the Automobile Club, 
New York, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 


The speakers of the evening were H, 
M. Swetland, general manager of the 
American Railway Publishing Company, 
Emerson P. Harris, formerly_president 
of the American Railway Publishing 
Company, and James T. McLeary, for- 
mer Congressman from Minnesota, and 
now secretary of the American Steel & 
Iron Institute. 

The new officers elected were: Pres- 
ident, Harry W. Tipple of the Class 
Journal Company; vice-president, Robert 
H. McCready of the McCready Publish- 
ing Company; secretary, William Bux- 
man of ngineering News-Record; 
treasurer, Edgar J. Buttenheim of The 
American City; directors, Roger Allen 
of the Allen-Nugent Company; Henry 
Lee of Simmons-Boardman Company; 
and Alger Cook of The Electric 
Record. 


Rankin Agency Has Offices at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The William H. -Rankin Co., Ine., 
Chicago, has established offices at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. In ad- 
dition to these two new offices, and its 
headquarters at Chicago the Rankin 
agency maintains offices at New York, 
and Washington, D. C. Through an 
arrangement recently made with Chas. 
F. Higham. Ltd., London, England, ad- 
vertising agency, the Rankin agency 1 
now represented at London by the Hig: 
ham organization. 





Hitch Your Advertising to the 
Airplane! 


Auto Strop Safety Razor Company Accompanies NC-4 on 
Recruiting Trip in Its Copy 


TILIZING current events in 
copy is not new to the adver- 
tising business. But to the inventive 
mind there are always new ways 
of doing old things. Latest 
methods of travel have ever fur- 
nished the publicity writer with 
new “slants,” and since aerial 
transportation has sprung into 
use for business and other pur- 
poses there has been no dearth of 
reference to it. The American 
Chicle Company was quick to 
seize upon a news article mention- 
ing the use of chewing gum in 
patching a leak in the R-34, and 
the NC-4 has figured in the Stan- 
‘ley Vacuum Bottle advertising. 
Hitching the advertising to the 
news has become a pleasant pas- 
time to copy writers who recog- 
nize the commercial value of this 
method. But to the Auto Strop 


Safety Razor Company belongs 
the distinction of making a new 


use of timeliness, and of going 
on tour, as it were, in its copy. 

When Lieutenant Breese—who, 
with his companions, was allowed 
to take along ‘only five pounds of 
personal luggage on the first trans- 
atlantic flight in history—de¢cided 
that he couldn’t get along without 
his morning shave even when 
whizzing through the air at ninety 
miles an hour, 2,000 feet above 
old ocean, and took along as one- 
tenth of his baggage allowance 
his auto strop safety razor outfit, 
perhaps he did not realize what 
a good turn he was doing the ad- 
vertising department of the con- 
cern that manufactured this ap- 
pliance. But when the company 
received it as a souvenir of the 
trip with a letter from Lieutenant 
Breese presenting it with his com- 
pliments, the advertising manager 
knew that sometime, somewhere, 
that particular history - making 
razor would come in handy. 

The opportunity came when the 
Secretary of the Navy sent the 

NC-4 out on a recruiting trip. 
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The moment the advance notice 
of the recruiting trip appeared, 
the itinerary was secured from the 
Government. 

Up the Atlantic coast the NC-4 
flew, from Atlantic City to Maine, 
then down the coast to Florida, 
around the peninsula, skirting the 
gulf coast, and up the Mississippi 
as far as Cincinnati, and from 
there she will return over the 
same route, completing the itin- 
erary at Pensacola at Christmas 
time. And, keeping pace with her, 
aiding in her recruiting service 
and appearing conspicuously at 
each of her halting points goes 
the full page advertising of the 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Com- 
pany. 

The day on which the NC-4 is 
due at any particular city or point 
one advertisement appears in the 
local papers. 

The following day, and in the 
issue containing the news of its 
arrival and of recruiting events 
taking place in connection with 
it, another full page advertisement 
appears. The first shows the NC-4 
as she appeared riding at her 
moorings before the start of the 
trans-atlantic flight. The second 
shows her lying safe in harbor at 
Horta, after completing the third 
leg of her flight. The body of 
the copy runs: 

“Shaves in mid-air on the first 

trans-atlantic flight 
“How Lieutenant Breese of the 


NC-4 got clean, comfortable shaves 


all the way across the ocean 

“Imagine the nervous strain— 
imagine the repressed excitement 
of every man in the crew of. the 
NC-4 while that famous seaplane 
was making its historic trans-at- 
lantic flight! 

“About the last thing you’d ex- 
pect them to think of is—shaving. 
Yet Lieutenant James L. Breese, 
Jr., the reserve pilot-engineer of 
the famous seaplane, actually 
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shaved in the air several times 
between Rockaway, America, and 
Plymouth, England! He was the 
first man in history, we believe, to 
shave in an airplane. 

“How? With an Auto Strop 
Razor. Why? Because of his 
confidence in this unique razor— 
a confidence shared by Auto Strop 
users everywhere. 

“With an Auto Strop Razor, 
you are always sure of a satisfy- 
ing shave—no matter where you 
are! Built right into its frame is 
a simple, efficient stropping device 
that re-sharpens the blade before 
every shave—restores almost in- 
stantly the splendid, fine, keen 
edge—without taking the razor 
apart or removing the blade. 

“This unique feature of the 
Auto Strop Razor means a shave 
every day as clean and smooth 
as the first shave with a new blade. 
500 satisfying shaves are guaran- 
teed from every dozen blades. 

“Begin to-morrow to get the 
comfort of a fresh, keen edge for 
every shave. Ask your dealer to- 
day about the Auto Strop Razor 
free trial plan.” 

In addition to being good ad- 
vertising for the Auto Strop Razor 
Company, these two pieces of 
timely copy have drawn particular 
attention to the NC-4 at every one 
of her stopping places. In Boston 
the newspaper publishers were so 
much interested in the tie-up to 
the news event that they made re- 
prints of the advertisement and 
sent to all Auto Strop. Razor 
dealers to paste on their windows 
as additional NC-4 publicity be- 
cause it would help the recruiting 
cause. 





Employers Advertise Strike 


Woes 

Various Chicago grocers’ and butchers’ 
associations took advertising space in the 
local newspapers to tell their reasons 
for the refusal of certain wage demands 
which brought about a strike of the 
union meat cutters. The advertisements 
hint that the increase would result _in 
another raise in the price of meat. “The 
meat men are face to face with a serious 
situation, one that affects your pocket- 
book and we want your support,” said 
one advertisement. It is further said 
that association members henceforth 
will run their shops or stores free from 
interference on the part of the unions 
and will deal with their own employees 
individually. 
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Saccharin Advertised as a 
Sugar Substitute 


A utilization of the sugar shortage 
question is displayed in the advertising 
of the Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, maker of saccharin. This com. 
pany, thrdugh the use of full-page news. 
paper advertisements, is endeavoring to 
overcome various objections to saccharin 
as a substitute for sugar. 

On the basis of the testimony by Dr, 
Carl Alsberg, of the Bureau of Chem. 
istry of the Department of Agriculture, 
before the Agriculture Committee of the 
Senate, the saccharin campaign was 
started. It is reported that already a 
marked response has been given. Large 
sales are being made to whelesiis houses, 
and saccharin is being carried for the 
first time by grocers, as a result of this 
advertising campaign. 





Servant Shortage Makes Eng- 
land Market for Kitchen 
Cabinets 


American manufacturers. of kitchen 
cabinets have an excellent market m 
England for their products, according to 
a British delegate of the International 
Conference held at Atlantic City. Lon- 
don, especially, is a good market for 
it is short of domestic servants. This 
delegate believes that. American kitchen 
cabinets which would retail at a price 
ranging between $60 and $75 would be 
eagerly sought. 





Two New Campaigns Pre- 
pared by Randall Agency 


An advertising campaign has been 
undertaken for the Utility Products 
Company, Chicago, maker of “Shine 
Off,” by the Fred. M. Randall Company, 
advertising agency, Detroit. Contracts 
have already been sent out to news 
papers in the middle west for this ac 
count ‘by the Randall agency. This 
agency has also undertaken a campaign 
for the Milwaukee Motor School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and will ong . 
cultural and class ‘publications for that 
account. 





Josephus Deals Jr. Suc- 
ceeds V. C. Moore 


Victor C. Moore, who has been busi- 
ness manager of The News and 0} 
server, Raleigh, N. C., and who has 
been with that publication in various 
capacities during the last sixteen years, 
has become vice-president of the | 
Storr Company, dealer in stationery 
and manufacturer of desks, Raleigh. 
He is succeeded at the News and 
server by Josephus Daniels, Jr. 


E. H. Kimball With “Red 
Cross Magazine” 
Edward H. Kimball has been made 
Pacific Coast_advertising representative 
of The Red Cross Magazine, New York. 
He will maintain headquarters at 
Francisco, Cal. 
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PRACTICALLY 
every large cam- 
paign that comes to 
TheBaltimore News 
nowadays contains 
one or more full 
page ads. 
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OR big, smashing ed- 
ucational.effect—for 
merchandising in ad- 
vance of publication, 





creating dealer interest ECAUSE of its lower rate per 
and obtaining represent- thousand of net paid circula- 
: ative distribution—the tion you can include more page 
page ad is unquestion- ads in your campaign in Baltimore 
ably the mostproductive _—— in The NEWS. Because 
unit of space. of its larger circulation you can 








feel confident it will reach MORE 
homes—in fact practically ALL 
; the worthwhile homes of Balti- 
more—if placed in The NEWS. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representati ew A Wes Represe 
Tribune Building =— a Wenern R Bonk Bide. 


New York Advertising Manager _ Chicago 
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The Delivery Wagons 


on M©CALL STREET 


MAGINE 1,500,000 homes—the homes of the 
1,500,000 people who buy McCall’s Magazine 
every month, all on a single street! 





If this wonderful street stretched across the coun- 
‘try from coast to coast, with a house every 25 feet, 
on either side, it would reach from Boston to San 
Diego — more than 3,000 miles of sturdy, prosperous 
American homes! 


Can you hear the rumble of the delivery wagons 
it takes to deliver the merchandise that is bought by 
the dwellers in these 1,500,000 homes? 


Not less than a quarter of a million wagons trav- 
erse this busy street—for daily, hourly, every minute 
and second of the day, the doors of its houses swing 
wide to receive rugs, linoleum, silver, linen, works 
of art, musical instruments, jewelry, clothing, toilet 
articles, food—the necessities and luxuries for which 


Mc , 


MAGAZINE 
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If the millionand a half families in which 
McCall’s Magazine is read all lived in a single 
street—a home every 25 feet—the houses would 
line both sides of a roadway from Boston to 
San Diego. 


McCall Street spends millions of dollars a day! 


Women do more than 90 per cent of the buying 
for American homes. 


The women of McCall Street, who buy daily for 
1,500,000 homes, are the same women who read 
McCall’s Magazine each month for its splendid fic- 
tion, its authoritative fashions, its invaluable special 
household articles. 


When they shop, they ask for the goods whose 
merits have been made known to them through the 
advertising pages of McCall’s. 


And those are the goods that fill the delivery 
wagons on McCall Street. 












THE McCALL COMPANY 
236-250 West 37th Street NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON ATLANTA TORONTO 


M°CALL’S 


MAGAZINE 
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Craftsmanship 


in printing with the facilities and ability 
to turn out work ranging from small 
brochures to large edition magazines 
and catalogues makes an ideal com- 
bination, and one well worth your 
consideration. 


The insistent demand for good printing 
and prompt deliveries has been the 
direct cause of the growth of the 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS*to one of 
the largest and most modern plants in 
the country. About two acres of floor 
space in the Printing Crafts Building 
(the most modern building of its kind) 
is required to house our half million 
dollars’ worth of machinery. 


Does this mean anything to you 
as a buyer of printing ? 


Eighth Ave. 
is Greeley 33d-34th St. 
3210 New York 


Our ‘phone 

















The Taxpayer Reached Through 
Advertising 


Paving Brick + Bring Their Message to the Man 
Who Pays the Bill 


HE National Paving Brick 

Manufacturers’ Association, 
headquarters at Cleveland, com- 
prising ninety per cent, by output, 
of the paving brick industry of the 
United States and Canada, is now 
engaged in an advertising cam- 
paign of an unusual nature. 
“Taxpayers’ Value” is the slogan 
of the campaign, which is directed 
to the taxpayer in an effort to 
get him to use his influence in 
choosing the kind of roads his 
taxes pay for. 

Picture to yourself an industry 
of seventy-six companies manu- 
facturing vitrified brick for street 
and highway paving, aggregating 
a capitalization of $25,000,000, with 
a total annual capacity of one and 
a third billion brick—or six and 
two-thirds million tons, equivalent 
to nearly 2,000 miles of sixteen- 
foot road, and you have an idea 
of the importance of this indus- 
try. The problem being solved by 
the national association is to bring 
these individual companies to- 
gether, minimize the evil results 
of cut-throat competition among 
them, and to unite their efforts in 
meeting competition from the 
makers of other materials for 
similar purposes. 

The national association, formed 
in 1905. is one of the oldest in 
the trade association field. It is 
one of the most fortunate indus- 
tries; for it has few poor rela- 
tions. All of the out-and-out, 
sure-enough manufacturers are 
members of the association. The 
ten per cent, by output, that are 
not members are made up of a 
few very small companies and 
those that make more or—but 

mostly—less paving brick along 
with other kinds of brick, tile 
and allied products. 

Here is the interesting story of 
what the national association has 
accomplished: First, a complete 


By Roland Cole 


reorganization of the association 
and a thorough-going survey of the 
industry from the outside by a 
group of men experienced in trade 
association work. Second, the co- 
ordination of six territorial or dis- 
trict associations of paving brick 
manufacturers, the Eastern, 
Southern, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Western, each with an or- 
ganized force of field men, usual- 
ly engineers, the function of 
which is to extend the service of 
the industry to engineers, officials 
and the public generally. Third, 
the creation of a board of govern- 
ors, composed of members chosen 
from each of the territorial asso- 
ciations, which board of governors 
directs the national association. 
Fourth, the co-ordination of the 
efforts of local manufacturers into 
a harmonious national campaign 
for strengthening and widening 
the markets for paving brick. 
Fifth, the adoption of a definite 
guarantee of quality. Sixth, a 
campaign of advertising by the 
national association, paid for by 
members on a square-yard basis of 
manufactured product. This cam- 
paign of advertising to be directed 
to the taxpayers and to feature 
the guarantee of quality of the 
association. Seventh, the promo- 
tion of the best interests of the 
entire industry through such com- 
mittees as advertising, cost ac- 
counting, technical investigation, 
traffic,. trade acceptances and 
others. 


OF NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


ORGANIZATION 


Two objects are sought by the 
national association, quoting from 
its constitution: 

(1) To bring to the attention 
of the public-through national ad- 
vertising the merits of vitrified 
brick as paving material for streets 
and highways. 
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(2) To disseminate among 
members of the association tech- 
nical knowledge relating to the 
manufacture of paving brick and 
to adopt, as nearly as may be 
practical, standard sizes of paving 
brick. 

One distinctive thing about the 
reorganized national association, 
and the way in which it differs 
from the associations of the com- 
mon brick, concrete and cement 
industries, is in the grouping of 
the member companies into six 
territorial or district associations, 


- Py 


THE SUBJECT OF THIS ADVERTISING IN- 
STANTLY GIVES A PLEASING SENSATION TO 
THE TAXPAYERS’ POCKET-BOOK NERVE 


each one of which is autonomous. 
Think of these six healthy asso- 
ciations, the eastern group with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, the 
western group with headquarters 
in Kansas City, and the other four 
severally located in Chattanooga, 
Columbus, O., Indianapolis and 
Chicago, all leading happy and 
self-governing existences, yet all 
of them together through the 
board of governors directing the 
affairs of the national association. 
A rather unusual organization. 
The field men working in the 
territories of the six district asso- 
ciations gain the. intimate local 
contact with the ultimate pur- 
chaser of paving brick and reci- 
procally supply and transmit this 
information to and from the board 


of governors of the national asso. 
ciation. While advertising is the 
largest activity of the national 
association in point of expendi. 
ture, it is not the only one by any 
means. An advisory committee 
composed of the executive heads 
of the territorial association js 
given authority to recommend any 
matters to the attention of the 
board of governors that it be- 
lieves is for the benefit of the 
industry or the association. Ata 
special meeting of this committee 
held in New York on October 20, 
the matter of standard brick and 
standard brick pavement specifica- 
tions was adopted and will be ad- 
vocated for use throughout the 
industry. A special committee on 
cost accounting is now working on 
a system of uniform cost finding 
for the members of the associa- 
tion. The traffic committee joint- 
ly with a similar committee from 
the face brick and hollow tile 
association is at work with at- 
torneys in the preparation of the 
complaint on brick freight rates to 
be heard before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission later in the 
year. 


THE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The advertising campaign began 
in July, 1979. 

The national association pays 
for the advertising out of the 
regular assessments received from 
member companies. The assess 
ment basis for 1920 will provide 
the fund for the present cam- 
paign. Page space is now being 
used in national, class and bust 
ness publications. 

As the various brick manufac 
turers increase their output, their 
assessment to the national ass0- 
ciation increases automatically. 
It is estimated that member com- 
panies now have orders on their 
books for eight million square 
yards of paving brick, the at- 
=s91 output sold for street and 
highway paving being estimated 
at close to fifteen million square 
vards. The output of the mat- 
facturers is increasing from month 
to month, and consequently the 
funds available for advertising ! 
increase as the campaign pre 
gresses. 
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Selling 
‘Automobile Trade’ 
In Milwaukee 


A* unfailing barometer of 


newspaper reader buying 


power is volume of automobile 


advertising. 


In Milwaukee this barometer consistently 
points to The Journal. During the first 
ten months of 1919 The Journal scored 


a new “high” by carrying 


370,361 lines of Automobile Advertising 
pays 88,728 lines more than the 2nd paper 
f the 140,728 lines more than the 3rd paper 


from 


ssess- 370,207 lines more than the 4th paper 


rovide 


cam- ei ° ee 
being To reach the automobile trade in 


bust- Milwaukee and Wisconsin—the domi- 


"the nant buying power of this dominantly 
asso- prosperous territory — you need only 


ically. 
com- one paper. 


The Milwaukee J ournal 


H. J. GRANT, Publisher R. A. TURNQUIST. Adv. Mgr. 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


Special Representatives 
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The trade-mark of the associa- 
tion is prominently featured in 
the advertising. 

The” term, “TAXPAYERS’ 
VALUE,” is the keynote of the 
campaign. An unusual guaran- 
tee is also featured: 

“The members of the National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation guarantee their product 
against defects in material and 
manufacture. Each brick in street 
or highway surface gives assur- 
ance of long and worthy service 
because each brick is a guaranteed 
service unit, complete and finished 
before it is laid.” 

All advertisements are signed 
by the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association, En- 
gineer’s Building, Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 
The national officers are 
Winslow, president, Indianapolis; 
A. W. Shulthis, chairman of the 
board, Coffeyville, Kans.; W. P. 
Blair, vice-president, Cleveland; 
S. M. Duty, vice-president, Cleve- 
land; W. M. Lasley, vice-presi- 
dent, Chattanooga; C. Barr, 
treasurer, Streator, Ill.; M. B. 


Greenough, secretary, Cleveland. 


M. B. Greenough in addition to 
being secretary is the executive 
officer of the association located 
in the Engineers’ Building, with 
a capable staff and commodious 
quarters. Mr. Greenough states 
that plans are being made where- 
by stock advertisements will be 
furnished to members and the ad- 
vertising of individual companies 
be co-ordinated with that of the 
association. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS OUT 


Well, you say, I’m a farmer 
living by the side of the road, or 
a down-trodden property owner 
residing on a city street. How am 
I going to react to this kind of a 
campaign of advertising? 

Easy. You read the advertise- 
mient in an agricultural publica- 
tion. Are you interested in pave- 
ments? Is a hop-toad interested 
in spiders? You write the Cleve- 
land office for a copy of the book 
mentioned in the advertisement, 
“Brick, the ‘Taxpayer’s Value’ 
Pavement for Roads and Streets.” 

This is the fifth month of the 
campaign. Inquiries have been 


received from all santa of the 
country for this book. These in- 
quiries are being answered by per- 
sonally dictated letters because of 
the wide dissimilarity in the Na- 
ture of the inquiries with a view 
to the special conditions indicated 
in the inquiry. No reference in 
the reply is made to a local dealer, 
contractor or manufacturer. The 
inquirer is referred to the book. 

The book is attractively printed 
in colors, letter size, containing 
forty pages, and tells three in- 
teresting things: 

(1) How it affects the pocket- 
book of the taxpayer. Why the 
taxpayer should be interested in 
vitrified brick for roads and 
streets. This portion of the book 
talks in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

(2) How brick is made and 
how brick is laid. A large por- 
tion of the book is given over to 
a description and illustrations of 
the use of standard paving brick 
in all varieties of laying to meet 
given local conditions. 

(3) Cost of maintenance. This 
will be the most interesting part 
of the book because it is the 
principal trick, the headliner of 
the bill and the big dynamo in the 
power house. 

For example: The Department 
of Agriculture conducted an ex- 
periment by building a road in 
sections at Chevy Chase, Md., in 
1912, each section constructed of 
a different material, such as con- 
crete, cement, brick, etc., and then 
after five years published a table 
showing the original cost of con- 
struction and the cost of main- 
tenance in which brick is shown 
to cost more for original con- 
struction but less for maintenance. 

After the inquiries are answered, 
they will be distributed to the six 
territorial associations and by 
them turned over to the field 
force. The promoter or field man, 
will in the course of time, call on 
the taxpayer, endeavor to find out 
what prompted the inquiry and 
get in close touch with the situa- 
tion. The promoter is not a 
salesman and does not know the 
prices of brick. His function is 
to see that brick receives proper 
consideration. 
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—a vacant store 


Would you ask prospects to 
call at a store where there is 
nothing for sale? 


How many vacant store ad- 
vertisers are there in national 
magazines? 


Every advertisement in a 
medium circulating where 
your goods are not for sale, 
invites the reader to buy in 
an empty store. 


Through daily newspapers 
you can direct your prospects 
into stores where they can 
buy your goods and you can 
add to your list as your dis- 
tribution increases. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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cHlow One Advertiser 


gota Sood Catalog 


IS stock of men’s furnishings was dif- 
ferent from his competitors’—therefore 
he wanted to advertise it differently. 


A good idea came to him. He would have 
an artist picture his goods so that he could 
print his catalog on Warren’s Olde Style. 


The catalog was even better than he ex- 
pected. Clean black and white illustrations 
that fairly sparkled with the spirit the artist 
put into them proclaimed the dignity and 
distinctiveness of this manufacturer’s line. 


Warren’s Olde Style opens up an almost 
forgotten world of good printing effects to 
progressive advertisers. Its finish and color 
add beauty to line engravings and type. 
Concerning its quality no more need be 
mentioned than that it is one of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. 
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The dozen grades of printing papers which 
make up the Warren Standards include 
‘glossy, semi-dull and dull finish coated pa- 
pers, antique paper and super calendered 
and machine book papers as well as paper 
for offset printing. They include enough 
different grades to allow the printer and 
buyer of printing to select just the right 
paper for the job. 


Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide proves how 
well Olde Style can be used for the purpose 
described above. Ask your printer to show 
you his copy. This interesting book can also 
be seen at Public Libraries in the large cities, 
in the offices of the Typothetae and Printers’ 
Boards of Trade, and in the offices of paper 
merchants who sell Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTINC 
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But you say (now you want to 
sell brick not buy it), how is the 
sale to be made? Answer: 
Through the individual manufac- 
turers’ salesmen direct to con- 
tractors. The contract is placed 
in regular course by city or county 
machinery. Before the contract 
is placed the educational work 
must be done. 

Mr. Greenough says the present 
campaign is not primarily de- 
signed for bringing immediate re- 
turns in increased sales as the 
vitrified brick manufacturers now 
have orders on their books suffi- 
cient for next year’s capacity. The 
present campaign is building for 
the future and will bring results 
five, ten or even fifteen years 
hence. 

The campaign is an effort to 
solve the problems of the paving 
brick industry by internal co- 
operation. This is the spirit which 
will carry American industry 
through the days of post-war re- 
adjustments. 

That’s vision. 
sive publicity! 


That’s progres- 


Advertising 
Has Made Salesmen 
Enthusiastic 





Several years ago, down in New 
Orleans, the cypress people saw 
the necessity of advertising and 
boosting the sale of their “Wood 
Eternal,” as they are pleased to 
call it. They spent thousands on 
top of thousands of dollars ad- 
vertising in the highest class trade 
papers and leading magazines of 
the country. I don’t think their 
salesmen thought so much of their 
wood until they began to see its 
praises sung on a page or two of 
every trade paper they picked up, 
and in almost every good magazine 
in the country. Then these sales- 
men reached the conclusion that 
they had something to sell of un- 
usual merit, and wherever you 
meet a cypress salesman you will 
meet an individual filled with con- 
fidence and optimism because he 
has read everywhere that he is 
selling a “wood eternal,” a wood 
that will last forever. 
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All this time we boys who were 
selling Southern Pine had an ar- 
ticle to sell that filled ten re- 
quirements where cypress filled 
one. We had and have an article 
that will construct complete every- 
thing from a chicken coop to a 
giant warehouse, but I wonder 
just how many of us realized 
what a wonderful wood we had 
to sell before we began reading 
the advertisements gotten out by 
the Southern Pine Association, 
We have certainly been favored in 
the sale of our product by a de- 
mand that was curbed for two 
or three years on account of the 
war, and then suddenly unleashed, 
but at the same time I am strongly 
of the opinion that boosting and 
advertising Southern Pine has had 
as much to do with our position 
to-day as any natural cause such 
as supply and demand. Every- 
where we go the slogan “Own 
Your Own Home” stares us in the 
face. Everywhere we go we hear 
the hammer and the saw, and 
every salesman radiates optimism, 
and in my opinion boosting and 
advertising has had as much to do 
with our present prosperity as 
anything else. We salesmen are 
not advertisers in printed form, 
but every one of us is an adver- 
tiser of the lumber we sell, and I 
am going to say without equivo- 
cation, that a red-blooded, hard- 
working, smiling salesman radiat- 
ing optimism from every pore of 
his skin, is the best advertisement 
any firm ever had, or ever will 
have.—V. M. Lacy, President, Dis- 
trict No. 5, Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association. 


B. W. Orr in Newspaper 
Advertising 


Byron W. Orr, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Bach Fur Co., 
Chicago, who was recently with Oster 
Bros. Furniture Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has tecome manager of the 
advertising copy service department ct 
the Birmingham, Ala., Age-Herald. 


W. A. Wilson, Advertising 
Manager “Sunset Magazine” 


William A. Wilson, who has been 
eastern manager of Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco, Cal., has been made 
advertising manager of the publication. 
He will have his headquarters at New 
York. 
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EALIZING keenly that the war 
has brought about changed 
conditions in American in- 

dustry and that the possibilities of 
foreign business are receiving the 
thought and attention of American 
manufacturers as never before, it 
has seemed to us to be in line with 
our responsibility as publishers of 
The Iron Trade Review, Daily Iron 
Trade and Metal Market Report, 
The Foundry, The Marine Review 
and Power Boating, to enlarge their 

i Puen Meee scope and service to meet these new 
conditions. 

Accordingly, we are undertaking to internationalize the 
Penton publications as rapidly and effectively as possible. 
Although for years possessed of a’ superior foreign news 
representation through resident correspondents, these facil- 
ities will be notably expanded and their operation brought 
under the management of a special European division of 
The Penton Pubitshing Company, which has been created, 
with headquarters in London, and from which will be di- 
rected the editorial and business activities covering Great 
Britain and Continental Europe. Commodious and specially 
equipped offices have been opened at Dorland House, 16 
Regent St., S. W. 1, London. 


H. Cole Estep, manager of the European division, has 
been prominently identified with the staff of this company 
since 1908. His experience has included many years of 
study and of close contact with both the commercial and 
technical branches of the American iron, steel, metalmaking 
and marine industries. A graduate engineer, and student of 
the marine field, he is especially fitted to present and inter- 
pret the development of European production and manufac- 
turing practice in the reconstruction period. Mr. Estep, who 
has recently been editorial director of The Penton Publishing 
Company, will devote his sole attention to foreign develop- 
ment, and will make his residence in London. 


Joseph Horton of Birmingham, Eng., remains as British 
correspondent, a post he has capably filled for many years. 


; 





























Mr. Horton’s iron and steel mar- 
ket reports and special articles 
have been accepted as authority 
and long have been a prominent 
feature of these papers. 

Francis Miltoun Mansfield, whose 
numerous articles on French, Bel- 
gian, Italian and German indus- 
trial conditions appearing in The 
Iron Trade Review for several 
years past under the name of 
Francis Miltoun, have attracted 
wide and favorable attention, will 
continue as French editorial rep- 
resentative. Mr. Mansfield is an 





Josern Horton 


American and his long residence in Paris has given him a 
peculiar equipment and experience for assembling information 
regarding French industrial conditions and of analyzing it 


from the American viewpoint. 


Various additions to the European editorial staff are to 
be made from resident correspondents in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, so that the activities of every great indus- 
trial country and section will be brought continuously, com- 
pletely and comprehensively before the readers of the Penton 


publications. 


In order to promote more quickly and readily the business 
and editorial relations between the various Penton papers and 


their readers 


abroad, 
Dorland 


sponding 


papers, to 
creased circulation of each, which 


and = advertisers 
Dorland Agency, 


House, 16 Regent St., 
London, has been appointed gen- 
eral British Advertising Agents for 
The Penton Publishing Company. 

The additional service which 
this expansion will give foreign as 
well as domestic readers of these 


nothing of the in- 


is already noticeable, has corre- 
value for the wide- 
awake American and European 
manufacturer, who appreciates the 
possibilities of foreign trade. This 
service is now at their disposal. 
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The Big Five 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Thoroughly covers the field of iron and steel making, metal working, ete., from the 
mines through the furnaces, mills and finishing plants. 

THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is read by the executives of these plants and its 
circulation of 12,000 is international and of the highest quality. Established 1883; 
published weekly, $5.00 per yeai; type page 7 x 10; average number of advertising 
pages, 19); yearly page rate, $60. 


DAILY IRON TRADE and METAL MARKET REPORT 


A daily newspaper for buyers and sellers of iron, steel and non-ferrous metals, 
iron ore, coal and coke. Twelve page, standard newspaper size, published every 
business day, except Saturday; $10 per vear. The DAILY has a national circulatio: 
and is depended upon »y the largest producers and buyers as the mo-t complet 
and authentic source of daily market and trade information. Established 1909 
circulation 5000; type page, 1534 inches x 20%, seven columns to the page; 


advertising rates, 1500 cr more inches, yearly contract, 55c per inch. 


+r _ TATTS - 

THE FOUNCRY 
A technical journal covering every branch of foundry practice, including iron, steel 
brass, aluminum, and copper plating. Its circulation of 12.000 is worl!-wide among 
a high class of readers who are responsible for the buying of every kind of ma 
chinery, equipment and supplies, used by every modern founmlry in the Unite 
States ard Canada, and to a large extent, abrood Established 1892; published 
semi-monthly ; $2 a vear: type page, 7 x 10; average number of advertising pages 
143; yearly page rate, $65. 


POWER BOATING 


A class publication covering the field nationally. Devotes special departments t 

Cruising Problems; The Commercial Power Boat; Talks with the Dealer; Club 

News: Questions and Answers relating to equipmert and operation of power boats. 

POWER BOATING was the first paper to take up the power workbost in 

~ ind is devoting more and more space to this new and rapidly growing field 
Established 1905; published monthly, $1 a year; circulation 10,000; type page 

7 x 10; yearly page rate, $75. 


THE MARINE REVIEW 


Serves the entire field, not only the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, but the Great 
Lakes, Gulf, and other inlard waterways as well. Edited for and read by the 
executives among the shipbuilders, ship owrers, and ship operators, it offers the 
most effective means of keeping p.rominertly before the men who today are laying 
the foundation of the real American Merchant Marine. Established 1878; pub 


lished monthly, $2 * vear; circulation 5500: type page, 7 x 10; average number 


of advertising pages, 125; yearly page rate, $60. 


The Penton Publishing Ca 


PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, U. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS 
A B C or IRON ann STEEL PENTON’S FOUNDRY LIST 
THE GREAT LAKES RED BOOK 
NEW YORK—220 Broadway CHICAGO—1147 Peoples Gas Building 
PITTSBURGH—1249 Oliver Bldg. WASHINGTON—40 Metzerott Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS.—426 Old South Bldg. 
LONDON, ENGLAND—Dorland House, 16 Regent St., S. W. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND—Prince’s Chambers 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations—Associated Business Papers, Inc. 



















“Trading Down” and Its Significance 
to Advertising 





The Theme of Quality May Be and Should Be Emphasized Under Present 


Industrial Conditions 


By A. R. Howell 





HE manufacturer of today 
who faces the 1920 production 
problem is of two minds. He 
sees an opportunity to attain 
greater quality in his product, but 
he feels the urge of a serious com- 
petitive situation. f 
The automobile industry is a 
good example of this seeming 
indecision as to manufacturing 
With the possible com- 


policy. 
petition of European product 
overhanging the market, some 


thought has been given to build- 
ing a longer term of service into 
American cars. But increasing 
labor demands, taken together with 
a trade tendency to try to hold 
catalogue prices as near as possi- 
ble to the pre-war level, means that 
increasing costs must be met out 
of the cost of parts and materials 
items. As a result, we hear auto- 
motive engineers commencing to 
talk glibly of the “two year” car. 
And, as the first of these “two 
year” cars reach the market, we 
hear Mr. American Car Buyer 
complaining bitterly to his service 
station that the new car isn’t near- 
ly as good as the “old bus” and 
wishing he hadn’t traded in that 
1917 model. 

Even if this tendency to trade 
down in quality were confined to 
the automotive industry it would 
be of serious import to the think- 
ing advertising man. But it runs 
through the whole gamut of mer- 
chandise,. tainting almost every 
group from shoes to machinery. 
This is not meant, of course, as a 
blanket indictment. Many old 
timers are standing pat on sane, 
manufacturing standards, but it is 
hard for the average manufac- 
turer to hold to quality at a time 
when what the’ public has been 
educated to and still considers 
a quality price can no longer 
command a quality product. 
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A little analysis clears the ad- 
vertising issues in this present sit- 
uation. There are two schools of 
merchandising in which advertis- 
ing plays a prominent part. The 
one says, we will establish wide 
distribution on a price basis, se- 
cure quantity production and trade 
up by injecting higher quality into 
the product. The other builds to 
establish some distribution on a 
quality basis and trades down, se- 
curing wider distribution as in- 
creasing quantity manufacture 
lowers costs. Both work to the 
same end—a wide distribution of 
a product whose quality properly 
emphasized will lower the cost of 
the repeat sales through establish- 
ing a lasting good will in the mind 
of the consumer. 

Advertising says of one, “See 
how good for the price”; of the 
other, “See how cheap in the end 
because how good.” If we are 
forced to eliminate the striving 
for or the maintenance of quality 
in these several plans of market- 
ing, the advertising appeal must 
change and seek by display tricks 
to divert attention from the lack 
of quality by emphasizing, price or 
a seasonal novelty feature. And 
advertising men, particularly those 
who have seen the rise and fall 
from favor of many products, 
know that this type of copy indi- 
cates a short lived campaign. 
There must be a solid striving for 
quality that will hold old users, 
else the bill for interesting ever 
new users becomes too big for any 
corporation to pay. 


DEMAND FOR QUALITY NOW 
DOMINATES 


The extent to which quality can 
be shaded without sacrifice of 
good will and consequent influence 
on ready resale can be determined 
through periodic investigations by 
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the manufacturer’s own merchan- 
dising division. We are a tolerant 
nation and apt to dismiss a proof 
of low quality with a “What do 
you expect for a nickel,” or simi- 
lar remark. But the increasing 
cost of plain living has made us 
focus more attention, after the 
European fashion, on the value 
received. As evidence of this we 
see a distinct tendency in retail 
advertising to emphasize the long 
wearing quality of cloth in a suit, 
or the “mileage” to be secured in 
a given brand of shoe. Style is 
giving place to wear in the copy 
appeal and national marketing or- 
ganizations will do well to heed 
this warning of the change in buy- 
ing temper. There are few classes 
of advertising effort which so ac- 
curately reflect the buying mood 
of the day. 

European manufacturers with 
quality methods established 
through trade school and appren- 
ticeship systems must today turn 
to machinery to replace lost man 
power. They have had ample 
opportunity to study American 
quantity production methods and 
it is obvious that they will even- 
tually adopt them. This means 
that European competition will 
ultimately become a factor in our 
markets and to just that extent to 
which we sacrifice quality in our 
striving for still greater produc- 
tion. 

Greater production is undoubt- 
edly needed to meet the export 
drain of our products from the 
home market and so to help stem 
rising living costs. But quality 
can be had, too, if the buying is 
right and the manufacturing effi- 
cient. The expansion in produc- 
tion which we had before the war 
was built through the desire for 
an increase in capital return 
brought about by high interest 
rates. The speeding up of capital 
turnover secured through reaching 
down into the market to buy a 
greater unit sales volume by 
means of a lower price satisfied 
the directors who only watched 
immediate earning results. But 
most of them lost sight of what 
was happening to selling costs. 

As long as the selling cost in 
the wider market can be kept with- 


in bounds by advertising, jp- 
creased capital turnover provides 
funds that easily absorb the selling 
bill. But where quality is sacri- 
ficed to secure a selling price with 
which to buy a temporary mar- 
ket, advertising cannot prevent the 
law of diminishing returns from 
affecting the turnover. The war 
undoubtedly saved many an or- 
ganization from the results of this 
manufacturing folly. 

To-day the manufacturer who 
trades down below real quality 
limits gets two jolts. First, his 
turnover is not keeping pace with 
increased costs in selling and ad- 
vertising, due to the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar in 
securing man power or advertis- 
ing; and second, in that his factory 
manager is pointing out that the 
labor item in his manufacturing 
is no longer constant at the old 
30 per cent of assembled costs, but 
is rapidly approaching the point 
where they will be spending a dol- 
lar of labor for considerably less 
than a dollar’s worth of material. 

Economists -have pointed out 
that we have over-developed our 
selling in this country. They show 
by statistics that in many indus- 
tries we have a man selling for 
every man producing. The ma- 
chinery manufacturer has answer- 
ed “Yes. And I’m responsible, 
but look at the increase in the vol- 
ume of sales turnover.” And the 
advertising man has modestly 
claimed some responsibility for the 
ready absorption of the increased 
volume accomplished without re- 
course to a furthur expansion in 
the selling army. 


ADVERTISING MISSION NOW 
IS TO PREACH QUALITY 


To-day advertising has but little 


of this function left to it in many 
fields. With Europe’s demands to 
be met, there is not enough pro- 
duct to go round. Selling is easy. 
The only preblems on some sales 
managers’ desks are those of pol- 
icy—sales guidance. But the easy 
selling situation is based on a 
foundation of low market price to 
the market. This situation can be 
stabilized only when the labor 
charge per units is justified by a 
higher quality standard in the ma- 
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“This morning a real artist appeared. In the course 
of his remarks he quoted a stanza from one of my 
favorite rhymes. That man sold me the Life and Let- 
ters of Fess Willard in seven de luxe volumes, bound 
in purple plush and studded with brass-headed nails.” 
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SALESMEN WHO 
CAN’T SELL ME 
ANYTHING 
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By 
WALT MASON 


In 
Hearst's for November 














Hearst's Magazine is especially rich in humor. 
W.W. Jacobs, Bert Leston Taylor, K. C. B., 


Walt Mason and other famous humorists are 





regular monthly contributors. 


Have you enjoyed the lighter side of Hearst's? 
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terials to be fabricated. Adver- 
tising can correct this lack of bal- 
ance between the labor item and 
the cost of materials labor works 
on, by proper emphasis of. the 
quality appeals even though that 
quality may be dormant in the pro- 
duct. We have all of us known 
cases where the pledge of quality 
made in the selling has forced the 
factory to come through. 

The motor-car buyer who looks 
more at the cushions and the paint 
than into the service value is be- 
gining to scrutinize closely the 
quality value in his food and the 
time service in his clothing pur- 
chasing. Cost of living pressure 
will make him give even the same 
exacting examination to his lux- 
uries. Let us hope that the qual- 
ity where lacking will be put there 
in all groups of American pro- 
ducts before Europe finds ability 
to force the hands of our manu- 
facturers. 


Stupendous Good 
Road Programme Will 
Benefit Advertisers 


A VAST amount of good road 
building, which will have ef- 
fect directly and indirectly upon 
various fields of advertising en- 
deavor, is now under way. The 
work has been greatly stimulated 


through federal aid. The ‘first 
federal aid road act was approved 
July 11, 1916. It brought an ap- 
propriation of $75,000,000, of 
which amount $15,000,006 was for 
the year ending June 30, 1919, 
$20,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, and $25,000,000 for 
the year ending June 30, 1921. 
That act was amended in Febru- 
ary, 1919, by adding to the appro- 
priation $200,000,000, of which 
$50,000,000 was immediately avail- 
able, $75,000,000 on July 1, 1919, 
and $75,000,000 on July 1, 1920. 
Both acts also appropriated mil- 
lions for road in national forests. 
The fund is administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture through 
state highway departments. 
The fund is-divided as follows: 
“One-third in the ratio which 
the area of each State bears to the 


total area of all the States; one 
third in the ratio of State to total 
population, and one-third in the 
ratio of mileage of rural delivery 
and star routes in each State tp 
the total in all States.” 

Here are $275,000,000 for good 
roads from the federal govern. 
ment. 

Federal aid may not exceed 
$20,000 a mile. Up to June 3, 
1919 projects to the number of 
1,319 had been approved involving 
12,790 miles of road at a total 
estimated cost of $134,000,000. Of 
this amount, $55,000,000 is pro- 
vided by federal aid. The balance 
is to be made up by the different 
states and localities. 

For each dollar that Uncle Sam 
puts up for good roads under this 
system, the respective states are 
putting up nearly $2 on the aver- 
age. The federal law provides 
that the state must put up at least 
as much as Uncle Sam, but asa 
matter of fact many of them are 
putting up twice as much. 

This means upward of $500; 
000,000 for good roads from these 
two sources during the next two 
to four years. This vast sum is 
increasing all the time. It does 
not include county and local 
work. 


More Than Twelve Million 


Increase October Sales 

The sales of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Chicago, for October, 1919, $33,536,448, 
shows an increase of $12,655,272 over 
the sales for October 1918. The total 
for the ten months of the year ending 
October 1919, $195,631,042, brings an 
increase of $43,601,510, over the cor 
responding period of 1918. 


Leaves Editorial Desk for 
Advertising Work 


C. J. Steigmeyer, who has been state 
editor of the Fort Wayne Journal 
zette, has been made manager of the 
advertising and new_ business _depatt- 
ments of the First & Hamilton Natwnal 
Bank, Fort Wayne. 


Waring Sherwood An Autome 
bile Advertising Manager 


Waring Sherwood, formerly with the 
Herff Motor Corporation, has been = 
advertising manager of the _ Brisco 
Motor Corporation, Jackson, Mich. 
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The Star League of Indiana 
Gained 5,030,928 Agate 
Lines During the First 

Eight Months of 1919 


The Star League of Indiana consists of The 
Indianapolis Star, The Terre Haute Star and 
The Muncie Star. 


These three newspapers, each located in a 
rich and prosperous Indiana city, cover each 
and every one of Indiana’s ninety-two coun- 
ties every morning in the year. 


The total daily circulation of these three news- 
papers, as given in the last government state- 
ment, covering an average of the six months 
ending September 30, was 149,065 copies. 


This circulation represents a large percentage 
of the able-to-buy readers in the richest 


section of the Mississippi valley. 


The tremendous advertising gains made by 
the Star League newspapers during the first 
eight months of this year show— 


That wise advertisers realize that in order to 
successfully reach the responsive and finan- 
cially-able citizens of Indiana, they must use 
the advertising columns of 


The Star League of Indiana 
The Greatest Combination of 
Quality Circulation in Indiana 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co. 
Marbridge Building, New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago .- 


The Shaffer Group 
Indianapolis Star 
Terre Haute Star Muncie Star 
Louisville Herald 
Chicago Evening Post 
Denver Times 
Rocky Mountain News 
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Reviving a Dead One 





Over in the Connecticut hills in a little village—yesterday—I 
closed a contract with the livest concern in the state. 


In the panicky year of 1907 the business had gone—bump! 
All that was left of the factory organization, operatives and 
officers, was—the President and his stenographer. 


| a] 





And the President was ready to quit. - 
Story Book Stuff 
But the stenographer said, ‘‘No!”’ W 
So between them they made plans to begin all over again. 

They decided the weak spot had been inefficient and inade- 

quate production—and— y 


Long before the phrase was coined, they established an “in- 
dustrial democracy.’ They showed their workers that one _ Le 
thing only stood between them and prosperity—and that 
was the raw word—“‘laziness’’—time-killing —unconscious 
but vicious. 





Yesterday I saw the finest plant of its kind in the world — " 
built on the ruins of the 1907 failure. I saw the happiest, 
hardest working and most prosperous group of workers I 
have ever seen—and I have seen milligns in my travels. Tt 


Heads Up and Shoulders Back 


And why not? Every employee’s earnings depends on his own 
efforts and those of his mates—therefore the men them- 
selves weed out—force out—the slackers—and keep up 
production to the last notch. 





Working conditions are near perfection—co-operation between 
the Company and its employees make them so—they have 
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a theatre in which industrial motion pictures play a big 
part—and where the company conveys its messages to the 
men. The townspeople attend—as the guests of the em- 
ployees! 


The Whole Big Story on the Screen 





I am making a motion picture of the whole big romantic busi- 
ness story—one of the most fascinating ever told. There 
will be no “punch” strike scene, for this Company never 
had a strike. 


What chance has Bolshevism where such stories are told to the 
millions of decent self-respecting American workingmen! 


You Have a Big Story, Too 





, Let me tell it to the world in motion pictures. One such picture 
will do more to offset radicalism than a hundred tons of 
printed matter. 


In the words of the “‘old man” of the Company: ‘“‘You’ve got 
the Big American Idea that kills the Bolshevik and gives 
’em Hell!” 


The greatest and most powerful weapon in the world is here 
for your use. Whether you do welfare work, or have labor 
troubles or not, write me confidentially for particulars of 
what I can do for you—and for internal peace. Also 
I want to tell you the name of the above Company. 





UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 






Largest Producers and peadiaten; of ene A oY Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Lab Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


Offices: 1600 Broadway - - - - - - New York 











Cartoonists Come to Advertising’s 


Aid 


The Power That Is Tucked Away in the Whimsical Technique.and Spirit of the 
Humorous Artist’s Work 


By W. Livingston Larned 


os Oe the pictures, pictures, 
pictures, pictures of mod- 
ern Advertising!” exclaimed a 
man who had been studying up 
on its many _ ramifications. 
“Sometimes I grow weary of 
them. And they are so aggravat- 
ingly, consistently good! But 
collectively, they represent same- 
ness. What can I do to get away 
fromr this monotony in my next 
campaign ?” 

Whereupon he played hookey 
from the advertising school, and 
employed a newspaper cartoonist 
to draw his entire series of pic- 
tures. As far as he can judge, 
it will prove the most all-around 
satisfactory experiment of his 
business career. 

And in order to prove the wis- 
dom of his own idea, this man 
resorted to a psychological test. 
He had one advertisement pasted 
into a magazine of his list, in 
proof form, and asked an as- 
sorted and polyglot list of people 
to edge up to that particular ad- 
vertisement by easy stages, and 
give their impressions of it. 

But before these data were 
collected, he had a rather satis- 
factory answer on his own ac- 
count. He turned over page 
after page, until he came to the 
proof and he knew, then and 
there, that the idea was sound. 

If pictures in advertisements, 
as so many of us are cheerfully 
willing to admit, serve their 
primary purpose when they ar- 
rest attention. then any picture 
which is sufficiently distinctive 
to “stand out” from the others, is 
surely a better commercial illus- 
tration. 

But we register a proviso here. 

The picture must be closely af- 
filiated with the subject in hand. 
Irrelevent designs, selected more 
for novelty than for reason, are 
contrary to sound doctrine. 


As we look into the history of 
art, we discover that it was born 
in the lap of the cartoonist, as 
it were. Those first graven im- 
ages, cut in stone, were really 
diagrams of ideas. The ancient 
Egyptians were master-cartoon- 
ists. 

There seems to be no easy 
method of explaining just why 
so much power and story and red 
meat of popular appeal can be 
crowded into a cartoon—far more 
than can be put into the most skil- 
fully executed average illustra- 
tion, bound about by convention. 

Study, also, of the very famous 
paintings of all times, leads us 
to the assumption that they are 
really cartoons in spirit. 


THE AGE OF THE SO-CALLED FUNNY 
PICTURES 


For many years, editors of news- 
papers have attempted to get away 
from the frankly clatter-trap com- 
ic strip, now in the full bloom of 


American favor. These pictures 
are burlesques of reality and of 
humans. They cartoon life in 
general. Readers of newspapers 
demand them and some very staid 
old patriarchs of the press have 
had to yield to this lean streak of 
perversity that, runs through our 
modern mood. There is no more 
thankless or expensive task in the 
world than to educate the public 
against its'own quiet will. 

Cartoons are popular. They 
have always been popular. They 
have always wielded a mighty 
bludgeon. It is not too much to 
say that they have assisted ma- 
terially in shaping the politics, the 
thoughts, the humor and the des- 
tiny of great nations. Their ridi- 
cule, when tempered with reason 
and good fun, has unseated grave 
faults. They have yanked heroes 
from pedestals. 


And, always, the  cartoon’s 
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greatest strength has been its re- 
markable tendency to stir the 
imagination—to make people think 
beyond the mere picture, and to 
keep them thinking. 

Unquestionably, the cartoon has 
a place in advertising. It brightens 
the soggy mass of reason-why and 
show-you-how. Its the yeast, and 
the seasoning and the relish. It 
provides contrast. It affords an 
opportunity to get away from 
sameness occasionally. 

No less than eighteen years ago, 
The American Radiator Company 
hit upon the use of cartoons for 
advertising purposes and this plan 
has been adhered to consistently 
ever since. The home-owner’s 
tendency to waste coal and the 
unforgivable discomforts of ob- 
solete heating devices, have been 
held up to ridicule, laughed at 
and cartooned with a joviality of 
spirit that never fails to reach its 
mark. , 

Well-groomed wash drawings of 
the same old equipment, with father 
looking on and mother going into 
ecstacies over a patent ash-sifter 
appear’ strangely indifferent in 
their power of appeal, when 
placed in juxtaposition with a real- 
ly funny picture of dad stumbling 
down the cellar stairs in his bath- 
robe, furnace-ward bent, to de- 
posit his fifty-second shovel-full 
of coal in the yawning, hungry 
mouth of an obsolete contraption. 

Cartoons are inherently nega- 
tive. They havea peculiarly effi- 
cient aptitude for bringing peo- 
ple’s faults and foibles and short- 
comings home to them. 


WELL KNOWN ADVERTISERS TAKE TO 
CARTOONS 


The more recent advertising of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany is born of the cartoon fami- 
ly, and was suggested by the re- 
markable success of the concern’s 


branch-office window displays, 
which are usually cut-out card- 
board. cartoons. 

An advertisement that caused no 
end of favorable comment when 
issued by the Brokaw-Eden Com- 
pany, manufacturer of washing 
machines, had for its illustration 
a cartoon of dad at a wash-tub. 
The old gentleman, cigar in mouth, 


was wrestling with soap and suds 
and the expression of his face 
would cértainly indicate that he 
was drying the clothes by the 
brimstone process. “If men had 
to do the washing,” ran the cap- 
tion, “oh -but wouldn’t they buy 
an Eden mighty quick!” 

Pratt & Lambert, of Buffalo, 
are usually as conservative as one 
would expect of an old, estab- 
lished paint and varnish house, but 
when pictures of people painting 
this and that and the other thing 
grew to be as thick as kernels at 
a corn roast, the advertising de- 
partment threw decorum to the 
winds and put out a series of fun- 
ny little cartoons to advertise 
Effecto Auto Finishes. 

When a man in a car has a head 
as large as an automobile tire, in 
circumference, and Small Bobby’s 
chin reaches to the top of the 
wind-shield, it is fair to assume 
that a cartoonist has been called 
into conference. 

Indeed, the American cartoon- 
ist has provided the bone and 
sinew for more than one adver- 
tising campaign. Its a great temp- 
tation to jump on behind a re- 
markably successful comic strip 
idea or character, and draw rich 
dividends from popularity manu- 
factured in advance. . 

“Buster Brown” Hosiery dates 
back to Mr. Outcault’s famous 
rapscalion in the comic papers, 
and Tige was taken along for full 
measure. 

A Smith Bros. Cough Drop cam- 
paign, now in full swing, has 
taken on cartoonist Fox as a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff. Fox 
has created a human brand of 
humor all his own and when the 
syndicate records were consulted 
in the matter of his nation-wide 
success, it was readily seen that 
a series of drawings by him would 
find an audierice handed in on a 
silver platter. There are a great 
many Fox fans. 

The Terrible Tempered Mr. 
Bangs is playing golf with a friend 
and things have not gone well with 
him. Whereupon he announces: 
“We shall continue this match as 
soon as mv caddie gets back 
from the village with a box of 
S. B. cough drops for you.” You 
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Besi d es The Clevela 
Mouldi: 


The Clevela 
TIMKEN:DETROM ™<:::: 


the clients of Fuller & Smi ita 
are: Field, Richa 


The Aluminum Castings Company, Varnist 
“Lynite” and ““Lynux” Castings, Finis 
The / srican M ultigraph Sales Company, Ivanhoe-Re 
fultigraph.” 
The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory-Building, 
The Beaver Board Companies, 
“Beaver Board.”’ 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
The Bourfie-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines 


National Lz 
Mazda 
R. D. Nutt: 
The Outloo! 
The Peck, S 
Pexto 








The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company, 
Moulding Foundry Supplies. 

The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire” Meat Products 

The Craig Tractor Company, Farm Tractors. 

Denby Motor Truck Co., Motor Trucks. 

Field, Richards & Co., Investment Bankers. 


The Glidden Compan 
Varnishes and “‘jap-a-lac’’ Household 


achinese¢ 


Finishes. 
Regent Works of Gen’! Electric Co., 
vanhoe”’ Metal Reflectors and 
liluminating Glassware. 
Landon Schoo! of Cartooning and Illustratir 

Correspondence School 

National Lamp Works of Gen’! Electric Co., 

Mazda Lar . 

R. D. Nuttall Company, Tractor Gears. 
The Outlook Co., Automobiie Accessories. 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 

Pexto Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tin- 
smiths’ Toolsand Machines; Builders’ 
Hardware. 

Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“Gainaday”’ Electric Washing Machines, 
“Gainaday"’ Electric Cleaners. 


Ivanhe 
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ith 


Cleveland 


H. H. Robertson Company, 
Asbestos Protected Metal, Gypsum 
Rooting, Road Material, etc. 
The M. T. Silver Compan 
“Silver Style’’ Women’s Suits and Coats. 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Operating Hotels Statler, Buffalo, Cleve- 
nd, Detroit and St. Louis, and 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
J. Stevens Arms Company, Firearms. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Roller Bearings. 
University School, 
College Preparatory School. 
The Upson Nut Company, 
Manufacturers of Iron & Steel Products. 
The Westcott Motor Car Compa 
Passenger Cars. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power 
Plant Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heat- 
ing Devices, Automobile Starting, 
. wed 
Lighting and Ignition Equipment. 
Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 
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see, the Terrible Tempered Mr. 
Bangs’ opponent had a habit of 
coughing every time Mr. Bangs 
was about to putt. 

Every admirer of Fox’s work— 
and they are legion, for his draw- 
ings are syndicated in papers all 
over the country, will find sym- 
pathetic appeal in this new series. 
Briggs, who has innumerable 
strip-ideas to his credit, and who 
is equally a coast-to-coast car- 
toonist, has been besieged by ad- 
vertisers who want to apply his 
trade-marked humor to their own 
ends. “When a Feller Needs a 
Friend” and “Oh, Skinnay” have 
appeared as star performers in 
more than one campaign. Kem- 
ble, a cartoonist of the old school 
has been drawing a comic series 
for the Weyman-Bruton Company 
for many years. A humorous 
character of a venerable old coun- 
try judge fitted neatly into the 
advertising schedule of a certain 
tobacco company. 

The clothing manufacturer is the 
latest to take up popular car- 
toons. “Many a man has had a 
perfect fit trying to pick one,” is 
a caption that has been illustrated 
with four funny panels, news- 
paper-style, showing the grotesque 
adventures of the chap who goes 
about purchase of clothing in the 
wrong way. Michaels, Stern & 
Company believe that it’s a good 
idea to get away from the con- 
ventional occasionally for Value- 
First clothes. 

People never repulse a laugh. 
Most of us are “fed-up” on the 
more serious aspects of life. It 
is a strange characteristic of the 
most sedate American, that he will 
buy one paper for it’s page of 
cartoons and another for brain 
stimulant—and he generally looks 
at the comics first. 


Miss Jane Carroll In Razor 
Export Work 


Miss Jane Carroll, who has been man- 
ager of the foreign trade promotion de- 
rtment and editor of the “Foreign 
rade Bulletin” of the American Ex- 
press Company, New York, has been 
made general manager of the American 
Safety Razor Export Corporation, New 
York, a subsidiary of the American 
Safety Razor Corporation, maker of 
“Ever-Ready,” “Gem,” and “Star” 
safety razors. 


St. Louis Retail Grocers Form 


Co-operative Association 

An organization to be known as the 
‘Co-operative Grocers,” has been formed 
by the St. Louis Retail Grocers Associ- 
ation, not only for the purpose of ob- 
taining lower prices through co-operative 
buying, but also for the purpose of 
obtaining benefit from the advertising 
which would accrue if such a descrip- 
tive name were employed. The tt 
Louis Retail Grocers Association has 
undertaken this plan in order to offset, 
especially, the advertising of the chain 
store system. 

Each retail grocer participating in the 
venture is to subscribe $100 to be used 
as capital in buying. The plans con- 
template purchasing for cash and selling 
its members on a strictly cash basis, the 
object being to get the greatest number 
of turnovers. The agitators of the 
movement have in mind that they will 
be able to turn this capital over eve 
twenty-four hours. The company will 
go slow at first and as far as possible 
does not intend to invite the antagonism 
of the established wholesale grocers, but 
proposes to buy from them altogether on 
discount basis. 


D. L. Boyd, Jr., Succeeds 
G. B. Hellen 


George B. Hellen, who during the 
last seven years has been advertising 
manager of the Raleigh, N. C. Times has 
been made business manager and as- 
sistant to the publisher of that news- 
paper. He is succeeded as advertising 
manager by D. L. Boyd, Jr., who durin 
the last two years has been a member o 
the advertising staff of the Raleigh, N. 
C. News and Observer. 


Bank President Heads Con- 
vention Board 


Felix McWhirter, president of the 
People’s State Bank, Indianapolis, has 
been made head of the convention board 
of the Advertising Club of Indianapolis. 
The board which Mr. McWhirter heads 
will outline and have charge of the 
plans for the 1920 Convention of the 
A. A. C. of W. which is to be held in 
Indianapolis. 


H.-G. Jones in Agency Work 


H. G. Jones, who has been a member 
of the advertising staff of the New York 
Tribune, and who was for six years 4 
member of the advertising staff of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Evew 
ing Ledger, is now with Croot & Den- 
reed. Inc. advertising agency, Inc., New 

ork. 


Advertising Man Is Treasurer 
of Massachusetts 


Fred J Burrell, head of the Fred J. 
Burrell. Advertising Agency, Boston, 
Mass.. running on the Republican tick 
was elected treasurer of the state 0 
Massachusetts, at the recent guber- 
natorial election. » 
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4,650,664 


Lines 
Ahead of THE PLAIN DEALER 


For First 10 Months, 1919 


Every Cleveland paper is making big gains these 
days, but THE PLAIN DEALER not only leads 
in gains, it is making new high records month 
after month. 


PLAIN DEALER’S Monthly Gains Excess Over Second Paper 
—1919— 


Jan. 138,432 Lines 

Feb. 361,634 146,342 
Mar. 229,278 “ " 112,938 
April 400,838 

May 400,848 

June 578,578 

July 525,126 “ 158,032 
Aug. 667,184 “ 275,282 
Sept. 619,570 “ 102,886 
Oct. 729,176 ‘ 202,314 


A total gain for THE PLAIN DEALER for the 
10 months—Jan. 1- Oct. 31—of 4,650,664 lines— 
and a total excess over the second paper, for the 
period, of 1,436,108 lines—an achievement that 
conclusively stamps 


The Plain Dealer 


First in Results in Cleveland 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bidg., New York City ' Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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EW YORK HITS 


KEEP THEM IN MIND 


TIGHT rm 
——— ’ 


KEPT RIGHT 


People from. Every State in 


ND this nation-wide circulation, fifteen to twenty 

A million annually, is distinctively ultra in its buying 

power. For Atlantic City, the greatest of all year- 

round seaside resorts, lives and grows, and has become 

world-famous, solely thru entertaining America’s great 

well-to-do population that finds in Atlantic City the 
Spot Ideal for rest, recreation and recuperation. 


What then could be more natural than that Atlantic City 
|should tapidly develop into the one great National spectac- 


TheR (May wel/Co., Atlantic City. FF 


PHE NOI PENNSYLVANIA 
SODIQUE cab 


>SOOO MILE 


THE Cups 
CANT SKID 
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PRINCE ALBER 


QUALITY 


the Union See These Signs ! 


ular advertising center. Indeed, elaborate electric displays 
like these add approximately two hundred thousand watts 
to the lighting of the Boardwalk! In fact, the ever-increasing 
demand for our Boardwalk displays keeps us constantly on 
the alert for additional sign locations. (You, of course, know 
we control the Boardwalk.) Several new “‘high-spots’’ have 
just been secured; you will probably be interested in at 
least one, either for an electric sign or a De Luxe painted 
display. We will be glad to meet you at our Boardwalk 
address, No. 1115, and give full details ‘‘on the spot.” 


TheRC MaxwellCa: Atlant City. NJ. 


| 


YN oe 

( ame 
CIGARETTES 
QUALITY 








Newspaper Advertising Managers 
Start Membership Drive 


Representatives of Every Daily in Country Will Be Asked to Affiliate with 
National Organization 


T the second annual conven- 
tion of the National Associa- 
tion of Daily Newspaper Adver- 
tising Managers held in Chicago 
it was decided to start at once 
upon a membership campaign hav- 
ing for its object the enrollment 
ot every daily newspaper adver- 
tising manager in the United 
States. D. J. Carroll of the Chi- 
cago Tribune advertising staff was 
chosen as assistant secretary with 
this end in mind. Mr. Carroll will 
take personal charge of the cam- 
paign and will in effect be man- 
aging director of the association. 
The membership now consists 
of about thirtv rtising man- 
agers repres some of the 
larger metropolitan newspapers of 
the country. This is in accord- 
ance with the policy that actuated 
the association at its beginning. 
But it was brought out at the lat- 
est meeting that the best benefits 
would come if the privileges of 
membership were open to every 
newspaper advertising manager 
regardless of the size of his pub- 
lication. 

The meeting which was entirely 
informal was presided over by H. 
A. Ahern of the New York Jour- 
nal, president of the association. 
No set programme was arranged 
and the proceedings were entirely 
in the nature of an experience 
meeting. Nearly everybody pre- 
sent made a speech and some made 
two or three. Many questions 
were asked and experiences and 
ideas exchanged along such lines 
as how best to proceed in view of 
the scarcity of white paper, how 
to deal with mail order and med- 
ical advertising and so on. While 
no formal resolutions were adoot- 
ed it was said to be practically 
the unanimous sentiment of the 


association members that the 
standard rate card should be 
adopted. 


The news print situation was 
discussed in considerable detail 








and the general sentiment ad- 
vanced was that the newspapers 
should cut down in their adver- 
tising and news as much as might 
be necessary to keeB the size of 
the paper within a certain pre- 
scribed limit. Representatives of 
the Chicago Tribune and Chicago 
Daily News told of how their pa- 
pers were meeting the situation. 
The Tribune has restricted all its 
advertisers to half a page with the 
exception of department stores. 
It even is setting a limit upon the 
size of want-ads. The News is 
holding the size of its Saturday 
issue to thirty pages and is forced 
to turn down several pages of ad- 
vertising to get within this limit. 
From reports given to the meet- 
ing it is plain that the newspapers 
of the country are having an 
avalanche of advertising this fall. 


If the news print situation were} 





normal some newspapers of ex-, 


traordinary size would be issued. 

It was decided that the National 
Association of Daily Newspaper 
Advertising Managers should af- 
filiate with the newspaper depart- 
mental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. It will 
maintain its identity but will co- 
operate with the A. A. C. of W. 
in every manner possible. 

Officers for the next year were 
elected as follows: President, H. 
A. Ahern, New York Journal; 
first vice-president, Rowe Stewart, 
Philadelphia Record: second vice- 
president, J. B. Woodward, Chi- 
cago Daily News; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. W. Parsons, Chicago 
Tribune. 

The board of directors consists 
of the officers and Lafayette 
Young, Jr., chairman, Des Moines 
Capital; Geo. M. Burbach, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: Otis Morse, 
Detroit Free Press; H. R. Young, 
Columbus Dispatch; F. R. Hus- 
sey, Chicago Evening Post and 
H. W. Roberts, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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There’s Human Experience 
Behind Volume Statistics 





— NDIANAPOLIS 
merchants spend 
money for ad- 
vertising where 
| they know it will 
do them the most 
good. They are 
in a position to 
KNOW for they 
can see the actual 
day-by-day returns. 

The manufacturer will 
find the retailers spending 
more than $5.00 in The News 
six days a week for every 
$3.00 spent in all other Indi- 
anapolis newspapers com- 
bined, including Sundays. 

There is actual busi- 
ness experience be- 
hind volume statistics. 
Not only do the local 
merchants practically 
concentrate their ad- 
vertising in this paper, 









but The News leads in clas- 
sified advertising, foreign 
advertising, food advertising, 
automobile, men’s ‘appeal ad- 
vertising—in fact in EVERY- 
THING but medical and ob- 
jectionable financial. 

These figures are a mighty 
good index to the newspaper 
situation in Indianapolis. 
They show the medium Indi- 
anapolis business men have 
found it m. +..vrofitable for 
you to use. yniins 


Squares represent amount spent in 
News six days a week in compar- 
ison with all other Indianapolis 
papers, including Sunday editions. 














SPACE FROM JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1919, Inclusive 


News Daily Star Sunday Star Times 








Credit clothing ....... 94,891 11,100 30,303 51,671 
Department stores .... 2,801,926 456,137 1,053,290 746,274 
Drug stores .......... 149,606 48,943 1,730 31,720 
Furniture 674,856 109,766 493,308 172,153 
FE 122,938 59,424 17,731 14,740 
PS WOM .cssecdnae 554,625 328,835 92,331 172,429 
SY duce wees vn nkbee 201,063 48,899 50,703 88,990 

Total. ..... 4,599,905 1,063,104 1,739,396 1,277,977 


—Figures from Publishers’ Service Co. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Advertise In Newspapers On a Three-Year Basis 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLI FRANK T. CARROLL E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager First National Bank Bldg. 
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Why I Believe Co 
Thing in Ad 


by Harg M. 
Merchandise Manader R 


74 


N the past few years it has 
seemed to me that advertis- 
ers and many advertising 





men have perhaps lost their per- 
spective about copy and its 
relation to results in advertis- 
ing. Of course it goes without 
saying that dealer problems 
must be solved, market condi- 
tions thoroughly understood, 
and all other such factors fully 
shaped. 

But to my mind the really 
big thing is copy. And I be- 
lieve it is being neglected. 

_ Where it is possible to check 
sales from individual adver- 
tisements I have seen one piece 
of copy in a certain medium 
sell ten thousand dollars worth 
of merchandise, while another 
of the same size run under as 
nearly equal conditions as pos- 
sible, I have seen sell less than 
one thousand dollars worth of 
goods. Surely if copy alone 
can make a difference of ten to 
one in the number of people 
influenced to purchase a prod- 
uct, the importance of copy 
dwarfs all other considera- 
tions in advertising. 

And it seems to me perfect- 
ly natural that there should 
be such a difference in the re- 
sults from copy—a difference 
which I am inclined to believe 
is not fully appreciated. 

Copy has the same duty to 
perform in relation to the con- 
sumer that a personal salesman 
has to perform in relation to 
the dealer. ‘ 


And certainly there are 
numerous instances of one 
salesman producing even as 
much as ten times the business 
of another. 

Of course the results of per- 
sonal salesmanship are easy to 
trace, and a man who sells only 
a fraction of what another man 
can sell is quickly eliminated. 

And this would be true of 
copy were it possible in most 
instances to trace the results 
from it directly. It is only be- 
cause we cannot check the re- 
sults of copy accurately that 
we do not put the value upon 
it that it deserves. 

There is one type of adver- 
tiser, however, who can. He 
is the man who sells direct to 
the consumer without the help 
of dealers or jobbers. And it 
is he who understands thegreat 
difference in the results from 
copy as shown by his keyed 
results—and his bank balance. 

It has remained for this 
agency to take the results 
from the sixty odd mail order 
advertisers it serves and use 
them as a basis for preparing 
copy for those advertisers,who 
because selling through dealers 
are unable themselves to check 
the sales from each individual 
advertisement. 

In this way instead of guess- 
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>Copy the Biggest 


) Advertising 


Har# M. Graves 


Manager Ruthrauff & Ryan 


tisers, and employ the appeals 
which it has cost many millions 
of dollars. to prove, influence 
the most people. 

Surely if one style of copy 
will secure ten orders by mail 
to one from another appeal 


; pe Sia aS oer there will be the same differ- 
s we know from our records just ‘PCS the number of people 
: exactly how you have to talk either advertisement would 
on paper to sell the most goods. send to Gealers. a 

. A good personal salesman ; ; 

) finds he can sell a number of It is not necessary to sacri- 
y ) different products by the use of “ a ta the institutional 
) principles which he has dis- V@Ue Of your Copy in using 
; covered are effective in selling tested appeals—instead we are 
f one certain thing. In thesame PE°Pating copy for some of our 
' way we are able to apply to clients which has more atmos- 


copy preparation for many 
products the tested principles 
that have succeeded in selling 
merchandise in other lines. 

Human natureis pretty much 
the same wherever we find 
it. The man or woman who 
buys by mail differs in mighty 
few ways from those who buy 
at stores—in fact all people 
buy at stores, and we havesold 
many thousands of dollars 
worth of merchandise to people 
who would be considered the 
last to buy by mail. 

To the customer the method 
by which he buys is merely a 
detail—the important thing is 
—are the goods more desirable 
than the cash they represent? 
—that is the question which 
interests the consumer. 

Therefore why shouldn’t 
those advertisers who sell 
through dealers use the exper- 
lence of the mail order adver- 


phere than any copy formerly 
used, and in layout and art 
work it is above competition— 
but it has an added value—a 
sales value that is like multi- 
plying a sales force without in- 
creasing the cost —for copy 
that sells is no more expensive 
to publish than copy which 
merely tells. 
* * * * . 

This subject of copy has 
many interesting angles and is 
one of such vital interest to 
any advertiser that I believe 
our little book “The Tested 
Appeal in Advertising” would 
be of value to any manufac- 
turer who realizes that mere 
general publicity will not keep 
his factory oversold when competition 
begins to again hold sway. 

A copy will be mailed without 
obligation if you will send in for 
it on your business letter-head. 
Address Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 404 
Fourth Avenue, New York, or 30 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Brooklyn Eagle 
finds it unnecessary to 
bombard a national 
advertiser with bunk. 










A. B. C. Member No Confidential Rates 
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A Manufacturer 





Transforms the 


Plumber into a Retail Merchant 


The Plan of the Curtainless Shower Company Would Make the 
Workshop a Store 


By W. B. Swann 


roe decades the plumber has 
been first of all a workman or 
a master workman. Even when 
he maintains a shop, he is ready at 
all times to lock the door to take 
care of outside work. 

Leaders in the trade have been 
urging plumbers to cultivate the 
rich possibilities existing in build- 
ing retail business. Here and 
there plumbers with this vision 
have made spectacular successes. 
These leaders, in a convéntion 
some months ago, engineered the 
creation of a Trade Extension 
Bureau. It is supported by the 
National Association of Master 
Plumbers and a dozen other allied 
associations. 

As manager cf the Extension 
Bureau the services were secured 
of W. J. Wooley, of Evansville, 
Ind., a well known plumber who 
has “put the retail sales idea over” 
big in his own business. The 
bureau is concentrating on telling 
the plumber “how”—teaching in- 
stead of preaching. > 

Telling the plumber how has 
likewise been the policy of the 
Curtainless Shower Co., maker 
of the Kenney needle shower. 
Long before the Trade Extension 
Bureau came into being it was 
telling the plumber “how to be- 
come a retail merchant” by edu- 
cational trade paper advertising, 
and direct circulars. 

During the war, when the edict 
went forth to stop building, the 
Kenney Shower business paper 
advertising told the plumber to 
make up his losses in time and in- 
stallation ‘by pushing his retail 
lines. When the war was over 


and building still remained in a 
dormant state, it sought to cheer 
up the plumber with the slogan 
“Building is going to be good, but 
meanwhile get more retail busi- 
ness started.” 

The latest service of this com- 





pany has taken form in a complete 
Christmas retail selling plan, every 
detail of which is worked out for 
the plumber. He is told just what 
to do and given the material to do 
it with. The plan has been mailed 
in circular form to several thou- 
sand of the plumbing trade. 

As a foundation of the Christ- 
mas plan, a slogan was created 
and designed in a graphic manner. 
The slogan, “Buy now for Christ- 
mas and be Practical,” brings to- 
gether the sentiment “Buy early” 
with the equally strong sentiment 
“Be practical.” 

This Christmas slogan is. made 
use of in a number of ways. It is 
lettered on large cards to place in 
the window or on the counter. 
The cards, all ready to use, are 
furnished gratis in the Christmas 
colors, red and green. 

In the center of the circular ex- 
plaining the plan, a large picture 
appears of a window display in 
which a large variety of merchan- 
dise carried by the’ plumber is dis- 
played. The picture makes it very 
easy for the plumber to duplicate 
it and have a very attractive win- 
dow. 

Instructions are given for the 
making of a large banner to place 
in the background of this window. 
With the use of Christmas wrap- 
ping paper, the special cards fur- 
nished, the price cards and the 
Kenney Shower boxes themselves, 
which are wrapped in holly paper 
by the manufacturer, a window 
of decided holiday appearance is 
produced, one which cannot help 
but draw business. 


CONCRETE HELP FOR DEALER 


But the plan does not stop here. 
It urges the plumber to go out 
after business, tells just how to do 
it, and furnishes the ammunition. 

There are three distinct features 
worked out along this line: First: 
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There is a very attractive little 
four-page folder printed in the 
holiday colors, which is furnished 
to be mailed out over the plumber’s 
name with his monthly statements, 
or, better still, separately as a dis- 
tinct piece of advertising litera- 
ture. It invites the public to come 
in and look over the plumber’s as- 
sortment of original and practical 
gifts. 

Second: A number of sugges- 
tions are made for newspaper ad- 
vertising of a kind calculated to 
make sales all down the line of 
goods carried by the plumber. 
Cut of the slogan “Buy now and 
be practical” are furnished by the 
company. 

THE PLUMBER A CORRESPONDENT 


Third: Two very good letters 
are suggested for the plumber to 
get out to his list of customers and 
prospective customers. These let- 
ters are worth repeating and one 
of them follows word for word. 


Dear Madam: 

I just wish that I had some way of 
letting other women know of the satis- 
faction I have had in buying my Christ- 
mas gifts this year and last, said a 
lady as she completed her third purchase 
in our store the other day. 

I bought a shampoo Touch for my 
daughter and a shaving mirror for my 
husband. “These” he said, “are sen- 
sible gifts to buy.” 

Our line of bathroom and plumbing 
accessories offers a very fine selection 
of suitable gifts at moderate prices. 
Something for every member of the 
family. 

One lady bought a Kenney Shower 
for her six year old son. She said that 
she couldn’t buy him anything for $7.50 
that would give him more pleasure and 
of which he would be more proud, and 
it would be something he could use all 
his life. These showers are one of the 
mose popular presents for men that we 
have. here’s a model a bit more orna- 
mental for $15.00. 

Last year we sold one of our cus- 
tomers an Automatic Gas Water Heater, 
which he gave his wife for Christmas. 
At the time of the sale he doubted the 
saneness of his selection because he felt 
that it was more of a : on to the 
household than to his wife. 

The other day the wife of this man 
called us by ‘phone and urged us to get 
hold of her husband before he visited 
the jewelers. “Jewelery is nice,” 
she said, “but I much prefer something 
I can use in the home to lighten my 
labors.” She wanted a new kitchen 
sink and she’s going to get it, for we 
obtained the order yesterday. 

We have mentioned these instances 
merely to show you that a plumbing 
shop can solve your problems of Christ- 
mas Shopping. 


An early call will assure you of the 
larger selection. 
Yours very truly, 
. Plumber. 


P.S. Enclosed circulars of Bath Room 
Accessories, Washing Machines, Water 
Heaters, Gas Accessories, Shower Baths, 
etc. 


The efforts of the Curtainless 
Shower Company which seeks to 
make the plumber a retail mer- 
chant have been well described 
in an editorial which reads: 

“The question of building re- 
tail business in the plumbing shop 
is a movement which has our hear- 
ty endorsement. The plumber is 
restricted as to the volume of in- 
stallation work that can be se- 
cured. It is regulated by the con- 
dition of the building industry. 
Usually it is either a case of ‘feast 
or famine.’ But get a nice retail 
business to running and there will 
be no famine. Always there will 
be a reliable source of revenue 
coming in that can be depended 
on.” 

Retail business is a great little 
“meal ticket” for the plumber. 
The Christmas season is a fine 
time to get the retail selling habit. 


Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Agency Increases Staff 


D. B. Kirk, who has been a member 
of the advertising department of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, during the last four years, is 
now a member of the copy department 
of the Green, Fulton. Cunningham Co., 
advertising agency, Detroit; and R. P. 
Stewart, who was formerly with the 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, is 
now a member of the investigating de- 
partment of that agency. 


New Accounts for Simmonds 


The Simmonds & Simmonds advertis- 
ing agency, Chicago, is now handling the 
Iig Electric Ventilating Co’s. account, 
and will open a campaign on the Ilgair 
kitchen ventilator in a list of metropoli- 
tan, dailies. This agency also is handling 
the campaign of the National Kellastone 
Co., Chicago, maker of Kellastone Im- 
perishable Stucco, which will open soon 
in metropolitan dailies. 


G. U. Radoye Made Adver- 
tising Director 

Gilbert U. Radoye has been made 
director of advertising of the Haynes 
Automobile Company, of Kokomo, Ind. 
Mr. Radoye has for the last year been 
connected with the Haynes advertising 
department. 
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“Sa Sales Certainty | 


To determine the monetary condition 
of a possible market is the natural pre- 
caution taken by any enterprise. To | 

| 





launch an advertising campaign on a 
market that has no demand for the par- 
ticular product is a lack of precaution. 

The fruit growers of America are 
constantly demanding comforts and 
modern ideas in the form of merchandise 
and machinery that will lighten their 
labors and add to their personal com~ 
forts. Their income is unlimited. Crop 
rotation brings five or six financial re- 
turns per year, last year over One 
Billion Dollars. 

The American Fruit Grower, with 
its many information~giving depart- 
ments, is the one publication that is 
read by almost every fruit growing 
family. Through its advertising columns 
many business houses have found the 
solution of their selling problems. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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Facing New 





Conditions 





T HE advertising profession like every 
other profession and business is fac- 


ing new conditions. 


The successful advertising agent of the 
future must know more than he has 
known in the past, of manufacturing, 
selling, trade marks, printed matter, art, 
English, engraving, finance and account- 
ing. 

He must also know more of produc- 
tion, economics, public policy and public 
sentiment, legislative activities, the rela- 
tions of capital and labor, history both old 
and new, geography and the Golden Rule. 


For the new world of 1920-30 will 
make demands in advertising as in every- 
thing else that the world of 1910-20 could 
never have made because it knew nothing 
about them. 


We are ready. 

H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

440 Fourth Avenue New York 
1524 Republic Building 

Chicago 
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Some Recent 
Staff Acquisitions 


Mr. P. V. D. Lockwoop (in New York), for- 
merly Advertising Manager New York Central 
Railway Lines and Chairman of Advertising Com- 
mittee of Eastern Regional Passenger Traffic Com- 
mittee, United States Railroad Administration. 

* am * 

Mr. E. W. Hatcu (in Chicago), formerly Chief 
of Copy and Service Staff Chicago office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company and more recently with Critch- 
field & Co.° 

* * - ° 

Mr. Epwarp Hooker (New York and Wash- 
ington), Secretary of Publicity of Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, and Vice-chairman 
of Eighth Federal Reserve District, Liberty Loan 
Campaigns, with the fifteen intervening years in 
publicity, legislative and advertising agency work. 
He also owns a general store in the southwest and 
knows merchandise. 

* * # 

Mr. ALEXANDER RussELL, formerly advertising 
manager U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara 
Falls, and a practicing mechanical engineer. 

i. 2 

Mr. E. W. Hewston, formerly in the export 
business in Japan, China, and San Francisco, pub- 
licity man for Thos. H. Ince, Mack Sennett and 
D. W. Griffith at Los Angeles, 1914-16, and directly 
from the Editorial Staff of the New York Herald. 

* * * 

Mr. Earve Lee Davis, formerly in advertising 
and service departments of the Chicago Herald and 
The Christian Science Monitor. 

=a @ 

Miss Barpara E. Scott, formerly in Editorial 

Department The Christian Science Monitor. 


H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


H. E. Lesan, President 
Jas. Mackay, V.P. & Gen. Mgr. F. H. Sisson, Vice-Pres. 


Cuas, Lanspown, Sec’y E. K. Gorpon 
E. G. Gycer, Treasurer WeEsLey Sisson 
A. D. CLark F. J. CoLEMAN 


H. KirscHBAUM Mitprep M. Comps 
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Send Out that Booklet! 


ON’T hesitate because of a 
fear that it won’t be read. 
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Your customers will read it, if 
it has the snap and sparkle that 
Hammermill Cover will put 
into it. 


Hammermill Cover assures 
highest quality at lowest cost. 
For samples, showing wide vari- 
ety of colors, write Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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4s Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MMERM) 
We cover 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all Direct-by-Mail Advertising 











A Bit of Advertising History, 
Showing the Beginnings of 
Reason-Why Copy 


The Long Struggle Between Pears” Soap and Vinolia Soap 


By Thomas Russell 


HE business of Advertising 

still suffers from the prejudices 
created by earlier misconduct. 
Advertisement in the early nine- 
teenth century had become synony- 
mous with claptrap and misrepre- 
sentation. Nobody believed that 
mere truth would sell the goods. 
But Advertising had become a 
necessity. Anyone who wanted to 
do business on a large scale must 
advertise in some way, and com- 
petition forced publicity upon the 
unwilling. 

Declining to follow the evil prec- 
edent set by their less scrupulous 
rivals, several firms hit upon a way 
out of the difficulty. They desired 
to advertise. They were, in fact, 
bound to advertise if they were to 
obtain value for their investments 
in plant. The developthent of ma- 
chinery and the use of steam, 
bringing in their train the factory 
system, left them no alternative. 
It became more and more expen- 
sive to set up in business as a 
manufacturer of anything. The 
old way of making things by hand 
had not required much money for 
plant. The new way required a 
great deal of money, and large 
buildings. Unless the output was 
large, rent and its equivalents, in- 
terest on capital and its equiva- 
lents, and everything that a modern 
accountant calls “overhead ex- 
pense,” would be crippling. But 
large output was useless unless 
the goods could be sold. Adver- 
tising was the only way to sell 
them. 

Rejecting with honorable dis- 
dain the thought of saying things 
about their wares that were not 
true, some large manufacturers 
hit upon a brilliant idea. They 
would announce their goods. But 


3 Reprinted with permission from 
Commercial Advertising.” 


they would say nothing about them 
at all, or as little as might be. 
The name, and the name alone, 
was blazoned forth, on crude post- 
ers; by advertisements in large, 
heavy type or blocks of white let- 
ters on a solid ground of black; 
or in some newspapers with queer 
effects obtained by repeating the 
name of the goods again and again 
in the smallish type to which these 
newspapers confined advertise- 
ments. Wherever the eye of the 
public turned, it was liable to en- 
counter the advertiser's name. 
Illustration was, at first, little used. 
Some later genius conceived the 
idea that people would look longer 
at a word if there were a pretty 
picture near it. You could not eat 
the jam without the powder: you 
could not, that is, look at the pic- 
ture without reading the words. 


INEFFICIENT ADVERBISING, BUT IT 
WAS WORTH WHILE 


The psychology of the results 
obtained by such publicity as this 
lies a little way—though not far— 
below the surface. It is doubtful 
whether the plan was adopted with 
any clear notion of how it would 
work. The fact that it did work 
is due, in part, to the law, then 
unformulated, that only wares 
that are worth the purchaser’s 
while to buy are worth the ven- 
dor’s while to advertise. As- 
suredly, in the limited markets of 
the mid-Victorian era, the amount 
of the very crude (and therefore 
costly) publicity required to sell 
every unit afresh, would have 
swamped the profits. These dis- 
played advertisements sold goods 
which proved meritorious, and the 
merit of the goods caused them 
to be bought again. Publicity pro- 
duced customers, not one-time 
sales. The fact that, through their 
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inefficiency, the ever-repeated an- 
nouncements of this period must 
have cost a very large sum in pro- 
portion to the sales which they 
created, crushed out the seller of 
inferior merchandise. He did not 
know, probably, why he was 
crushed; but the progressive logic 
of events was leading up to the 
discovery which has made modern 
—that is, honest—Advertising a 
public benefit, where the antiquated 
Advertising that went before the 
simple-display era was a public 
nuisance. 

Why, however, did publicity of 
the mere name—repetition carried 
to its limit—sell anything at all? 
What is the psychological law be- 
hind the fact that if you see the 
words “Pears’ Soap” often enough 
you will presently wash with Pears’ 
soap? Did the constant repetition 
of what would nowadays be 
called a “slogan” convince people 
that Epps’ cocoa was really “grate- 
ful—com forting ?” 

I think the explanation, in which 
are also implied the limitations, 
of how this kind of publicity 
worked its wonders, can be stated 
with certainty. In psychological 
terms the effect is explained by the 
doctrine of association of ideas. 
Physiologically, it is an effect of 
fatigue. Commercially, it is an 
effect obtained through the ten- 
dency of every force to follow the 
line of least resistance. 


WHAT THIS EARLY ADVERTISING 
REALLY ACCOMPLISHED 


By frequently associating the 
idea “cocoa” with the name Epps, 
Mr. Epps obtained the result, that 
when either of these words was 
recalled to memory, it brought with 
it the other. A person who had 
seen them together svfficiently 
often could not think of cocoa 
without also thinking of Epps. 
Whether he consciously worked 
along this route or not, Mr. Epps 
did, in fact, cause everyone to be 
seeing the words “Epps’ Cocoa” 
very often: and, his name being a 
little unusual, he skilfully assisted 
the public memory by adding the 
more familiar words “grateful— 
comforting.” Very likely what 
Mr. Epps thought he was doing, 
was publishing a truthful descrip- 
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tion of his product, and doing no 
more. What he really did was to 
print a truthful description of his 
product, associating with it agree- 
able ideas. But, considering the 
general state of Advertising in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
I do not think that he made people 
believe that Epps’ cocoa was grate- 
ful and comforting, merely because 
he said so. I think he only made 
the name easier to recall. Other 
advertisers said less: “Bennett's 
Watches,” “Reckitt’s Paris Blue,” 
“Crosby’s Cough Elixir,” “Fry’s 
Pure Cocoa,” are each the entire 
wording of a whole advertisement 
in a newspaper of 1840, now in my 
possession. 

It is, of course, a fact that the 
brain is unconsciously fatigued by 
every impression that it receives, 
and by each effort that it makes, 
By fatiguing the part of the brain 
which is affected by the optic nerve, 
the effect called hypnosis can be 
produced : and a hypnotized person 
is influenced by suggestion in alto- 
gether abnormal ways. The con- 
stant repetition of a name has a 
brain-wearying effect, which it 
would be going rather far, perhaps, 
to call hypnotic, but which does 
exercise a certain amount of sug- 
gestion in the hypnotist’s sense. 
It will be recalled that investiga- 
tors of one scientific school at- 
tribute all hypnotic phenomena to 
pure suggestion: the revolving 
mirrors or “passes” of the other 
schools are by these investigators 
believed to act, not through the 
eyes, but directly on’ the mind, by 
suggestion. Without carrying the 
analogy of hypnotism too far, it 
may be said with certainty that 
thought. like any other force, does 
tend to follow the line of least 
resistance. When the mind is 
called upon for an idea it will 
select, if it can, the oné. which can 
be produced with the smallest ef- 
fort. In popular language, we say 
whatever we first think of. We 
do not delve into thé abysms of 
consciousness. The first associa- 
tion called up by the applied stimu- 
lus comes out. Judgment, selec- 
tion, criticism, are much more com- 
plex operations of the mind than 
recollection. Will, in any strict 
sense, requires still more effort. 
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When the Secretary* of a large 
Eastern association of dealers 
in building supplies writes us: 


«Allow me to congratulate you upon your 
excellent publication. You are giving 
the dealers much interesting information 
of value to them”— 


It naturally follows that an 
advertiser* should say: 


“‘We are confident that our advertising is 
going to pay because we have received sev- 
eral orders already from our two months’ 
advertising, and we expect many more to 
materialize this season.” 


You who have any kind of material 
used in building construction or labor 


‘saving equipment—motor trucks and 


accessories —place your advertising in 
the publication that the dealers read 
and believe in. Ask fora recent issue and data. 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


The Only Paper in the Building Field 
Endorsed as the Dealers’ Own Paper. 


*xName on Application. 
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Guardian Advertising Corporation 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


This corporation began business October 
1, 1919. 

It made a substantial net profit the first 
month of its operation—an unusual record - 
for a new company planned on the large 
scale that ours was. 

Already it is well on the way to becoming 
what its founders intend it to be—a strong, 
resourceful, constructive advertising agency 
equipped for service to advertisers, big and 
little. 

Everything any well organized advertis- 
ing agency can do, the Guardian can do— 
plus the individual treatment given to cli- 
ents through the personnel now connected 
with the Company. 

This personnel consists of men who have 
won distinction in many branches of adver- 
tising. 

As the business grows, other men of abil- 
ity and force in the advertising industry 
will be added to the personnel of the 
Company. 

The founders of the corporation— 
ROBERT ADAMSON, President, and DR. 
JOHN A. HARISS, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, are very keen about the 
business of advertising. 

They regard it as essential to sustain- 
ing the prosperity of all lines of indus- 
trv. 

They have come out of their contact 
with advertising, through their business 
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connections, thoroughly sold on its 
power to bring success to those interests 
that employ it forcefully and intelligently. 

Into this organization I was invited to 
come and I am honored that I was the first 
man asked to do so. 

This is the one opportunity that I 
hoped would come to me and now that it 
has come, I will be able to give advertisers 
more general service than I have ever been 
able to give- before. 

It is the intention, as one of the parts of 
the service to be given to clients, to use Ad- 
vertising Talks as advertisements—that is, 
to write them around institutions, firms or 
individuals who wish to be introduced to the 
public in a personal, human way. 

Advertisers wishing to use them will be 
given a number in sequence, and under this 
number several talks may be written. 

Advertising Talks No. 2002 has been given 
to Hatch, the Salto-Nut and Chocolate 
man, of New York. The first of the series 
has already appeared under No. 2002, and 
others will follow, 2002A; 2002B, etc. 

The Guardian Advertising Corporation is 
set to do advertising in the right way and 
to help clients to success. 

You may get in touch with us by tele- 
phone, Vanderbilt 4696, or by letter ad- 
dressed to 511 Fifth Avenue, at 43rd Street, 
where we occupy the 15th floor of the 
Postal Life Building. 

Yours Truly, 
William C. Freeman 


New York, Armistice Day, November 11, 1919 
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When Years have 
Dimmed the Ink 


HEN musty records come to light and 

the ink has faded almost beyond legi- 

bility, then is when the enduring quali- 
ty of the paper becomes superlatively important. 
Unroll the scroll, unfold the crumpled document, 
spread them out upon the table, without a break 
or tedr, and the task of deciphering becomes 
possible of accomplishment. 


W orthmore Bond 


The name “WORTHMORE” water-lined on a 
sheet of bond paper is your assurance that the rec- 


ord you have to make for future reference will 
withstand the handlings, the foldings and unfold- 
ings and the wear and tear of years. Yet Worth- 
more Bond is far from being an expensive sheet. 
THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Baltimore Detroit Atlanta Birmingham 
Richmond,Va. Columbus,O. New York Boston 
Denver—(Peters Paper Co. 
Division) 
Chicago—(Thoms Brothers eee 
Co. Division) aa Comm - 
Dayton, Ohio — (Keogh & Party 
Rike Division) ‘ een 


Indianapolis— 
(Indiana 
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Without knowing it, we have a 
tendency to shirk these greater 
efforts of mind unless we are 
conscious of some reason for en- 
during them. Fatigue is being en- 
dured, when a person is in a shop, 
through a variety of unperceived 
causes. Perhaps the attention of 
the shopper is divided between 
ordering and paying for goods 
and the conversation of a compan- 
ion. The complicated appeals of 
all the merchandise displayed, and 
perhaps the “pushing” of wares by 
the shopman, are also overlain by 
efforts of memory : ‘“What else was 
I to buy when I came to the gro- 
cer’s? Oh! cocoa. Some cocoa, 
Mr. Rhys.” “What kind of cocoa, 
madam?” “Epps’, please.” The 
first association called up by the 
word “cocoa” triumphs. We fol- 
low the line of least resistance. 
But the association of ideas 
created by mere repetition is much 
less powerful than the impulse 
created by critical judgment. 
Even the association of “grateful— 
comforting” with “Epps” does not 
act so powerfully as the effect of 
an argument which has convinced 
us that some other kind of cocoa is 
more palatable, more digestible, or 
in some other way more desirable, 
than Epps’. In the terms used 
a little earlier, such a conviction 
does supply the mind with a motive 
for enduring the greater effort of 
deciding according to reason, in- 
stead of following the line of least 
resistance. When Blondeau & Cie 
first began to exploit their dis- 
covery that it was possible to say 
something else about soap besides 
the name, the policy which they 
adopted, as they conceived them- 
selves obliged to attach the great 
popular demand enjoyed by Pears’ 
soap, was to. use elaborate argu- 
ments in favor of Vinolia_soap, 
including a veiled attack on Pears’. 
They explained the objectionahle 
effects of any soap not specially 
protected against excess of alkal- 
inity. Thev stated that the natural 
tendency of soap was to be akaline, 
and that it was very difficult to 
make soap in such a way as to be 
exactly neutral. An excess of fat- 
ty matter, on the other hand, was, 
they contended, rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise. To avoid 
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any possibility of akaline excess, 
therefore, said the advertisements, 
Vinolia soap contained extra cream 
(a much nicer expression than 
“fatty acids”), and people who 
value their skins might now know 
how these could be protected. 


UNDER BARRATT STILL IT WAS THE 
NAME THAT WAS ADVERTISED 


Now it is certain that a person 
who had read this argument, and 
been convinced by it, would have 
an inducement to fight against the 
association of ideas which had long 
made “Pears” and “Soap” seem 
synonymous terms. The Vinolia 
advertising was the first heavy at- 
tack on the ascendancy which 
Pears’ soap had acquired by ad- 
vertisements which nearly always 
consisted, either of the name alone, 
or occasionally of this name with 
a very little added matter. Events 
were moving. Even the Pears’ 
soap advertisements did sometimes 
say something. The late Mr. Bar- 
ratt had a great belief that the 
relatively small size of a cake of 
Pears’ soap, when compared with 
other soaps, militated against its 
sale, though its lower humidity 
and consequent hardness made it 
last longer, because there was a 
smaller waste from solution. Mr. 
Barratt sometimes used an argu- 
ment from.this fact: Pears’ soap 
was all soap: not soap and water. 
But except for slogans, like the 
famous and rather meaningless 
“Good morning,” and little quips 
and riddles, or a testimonial like 
Mrs. Weldon’s: “I am 50 to-day; 
but thanks to Pears’ Soap my com- 
plexion is only 15” (it is quite 
true that she had a complexion 
like a young girl), a Pears’ soap ad- 
vertisement rarely. said anything 
of importance except “Pears’ 
Soap.” It is rather a striking les- 
son on the progress of advertise- 
ment-making to compare the Pears’ 
soap advertising of the last twelve 
months with that which was used 
earlier. Of, course, the various 

“dodges” of which Mr. Barratt 
was fond, operated in exactly the 

same way as a simple printing of 
the name. There was nothing to 
make people admire the quality of 
Pears’ soap in the fact that he 
caused Pears’ soap to be talked 
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about by solemnly offering to print 
the census-form of 1891 for noth- 
ing, if the Government would let 
him put an advertisement on the 


back. The purchase of Sir John ° 


Millais’ worst picture, and of the 
amusing “Dirty Boy” statuette, 
showed enterprise; but they ad- 
vertised the name, not the goods. 
The same is true of the stamping 
of French coins, which ceased, as 
a result, to be current money in 
this country. Everywhere, though 
a great deal was said about Pears, 
very little else was said about 
soap. Evidently Blondeau & Cie 
had an opportunity, which they 
used with great persistence and 
some skill, when they did adver- 
tise soap, and used what is now 
called “reason-why copy,” to at- 
tack the entrenched position in 
New Oxford Street ; but that posi- 
tion was, in fact, very strongly 
entrenched. Vinolia soap had a 
long struggle. It is common 
knowledge, I think, that the strug- 
gle was a hard one. But with some 
luck, and the advantage of argu- 
ment over repetition, Vinolia soap 
established itself. 


I do not think it did so in the 
way that the proprietors obvious- 
ly thought that it must establish 


itself if at all; and the struggle of 
the lion and the lamb that have 
now lain down together (with 
Lord Leverhulme in the attractive 
character of the little child that 
leads them) has only been re- 
called at this length in order to 
illustrate the real weakness of the 
repetitive, or single-name school 
of Advertising. Mr. Barratt ad- 
vertised Pears. Blondeau & Cie 
advertised soap. Mr. Barratt did 
nothing calculated to increase the 
demand for soap. Any sales that 
he effected were, in great part 
(and entirely, for anything that 
he did to the contrary) effected by 
taking business away from some- 
one else. But Blondeau & Cie said 
a very great deal about the use- 
fulness of soap. Their advertis- 
ing did undoubtedly increase the 
consumption of soap, which Pears’ 
publicity did not. A great many 
atin ‘careful of their looks, used 
to eschew soap when washing their 
faces, believing it bad for the com- 
plexion. Blondeau & Cie argued 
that Vinolia Soap was good for 


the complexion. Undoubtedly they 
made converts. It is question- 
able whether they took business 
away from Pears’ to any im- 
portant extent. Any variations in 
Pears’ output was probably due to 
other causes. 


Three New Accounts With 
Foley Agency 


The Perfection Biscuit Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has put its advertising 
account in the hands of the Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. This agency has also obtained 
the advertising accounts of the Felber 
Biscuit Company, Columbus, O., and of 
Allen R. Cressman’s Sons, makers of 
“Flor de Manuel” and “Counsellor” 
cigars, Philadelphia. 


McCrory September Sales 


Increase 

The McCrory Stores Corporation, a 
chain organization of five and ten-cent 
stores, reports sales of $925,754 for the 
month of September, 1919, an increase 
of $149,233 over the month of Sep 
tember, 1918. The sales for the nine 
months ending September 1919, $7,577,- 
626, show an increase of $91, 102 “over 
the sales for the period ending Sep- 
tember, 1918. 


J. B. Hazen With Canadian 
Agency 


B. Hazen, who has been in charge 
of the merchandising service department 
of the Hearst newspapers in Boston for 
several years, and who was recently with 
MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto, is now 
with the Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


“Nautical Gazette” Has New 
Advertising Manager 


Loring G. Peede who lately has been 
a member of the Latin-American depart- 
ment of the New York Sun, and who 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York. has been made advertis'ng 
manager of the Nautical Gazette, New 
York. 


Sphinx Club Will Hear C. H. 
K. Curtis and Irvin Cobb 


The Sphinx Club,.«New York, will 
hold is 164th dinner on November 25. 
The speakers at this dinner will be 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, head of the Curtis 
Hy en g| Company, Philadelvhia, Irvin 

Cobb — Seeneaneey Flag, and 
Louis C. M. 


T. B. Tate “Succeeds W. H. 
Robidoux 


Tate has been made as 
sistant to L. V. Cunningham. advertis- 
ing manager of Hide & Leather, 4 
weekly publication of The Jacobsen 
Publishing Company. Chicago, succeed- 
ing William H. Robidoux. 


Thomas B. 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


PERLEY, BERTSCH 
&? COOPER 


A notable development in ad- 
vertising technique, that has been 
made possible by our facilities 
for the production of complete 
advertisements, consists in the 
introduction of hand-lettered 
words or phrases into solid para- 
graphs of type. 

The co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation required to produce this 
effect are characteristic of the 
work of this organization in 
producing and harmonizing 
Illustrations, Designs, Lettering — 
and Typography. 

All complete advertisements pro- 
duced by us are hand-set, from new 
foundry type (never used for print- 
ing) 1n our own Composing room. 








59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Store Recognizes an Existing 


Prejudice 

Aware of the fact that many men 
avoid department stores when it is 
necessary for them to make purchases, 
simply on grounds of prejudice, Gimbel 
Brothers, a department store at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has decided to beat this 
prejudice by building a department for 
men, thus making it unnecessary for 
the male shopper to enter the main 
store, in order to reach the men’s de- 
partment. An advertisement of this 
change reads: 

“No need to entér the main store 
at all if you don’t want to use the 
entrance next to the bridge, and take 
advantage of the extensive assortments 
of men’s furnishings of every kind at 
department store prices. And imme- 
diately adjoining the men’s furnishings 
is our unique flower section, and a de- 
partment for men’s shoes. No need to 
go through the main building.” 


Charles W. Nash Heads 


LaFayette Motors Co. 

The officers of the LaFayette Motors 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., a new or- 
anization, as recently announced are: 

harles W. Nash, president; i. » a 
Storrow, chairman; D. cCall White, 
vice-president; E. C. Howard, vice- 
president; J. Moore, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Leo N. Burnett, who was formerly 
advertising manager of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, has been 
made advertising manager of the new 
organization. 





Deep Sea Slogan Caught in 
“Printers’ Ink” Net 


FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Editor of Printers’ inx: 

Speaking of slogans for your slogan 
column, how about, “Right from the 
fishing boats to you,” which has been 
nationally advertised by the Frank E. 
Davis Company for the past few years. 
ged this should be included in your 
ist. 

RICHARD W. FREEMAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


Matlack Price Joins Erickson 
Agency 

Matlack Price, author of “Posters” 
and lecturer on “Principles of Commer- 
cial Art” at the New York School of 
Applied Design for Women, who since 
being discharged from Government serv- 
ice, has been engaged as a consulting 
commercial artist, has joined The Erick- 
eee Inc., advertising agency, New 
ork, 


“Fire and Water Engineering” 
Has Western Office 


A western office has been established 
at Chicago by Fire and Water Engineer- 
ing, New York, under the management 
of George V. Carroll. 
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Airplane Part of Equipment of 


a British Firm 

A British firm, the S. Instone ‘Co, 
steamship owners and general export 
and import merchants, Cardiff, Wales, is 
reported to be the first business house 
in the world to make an _ aeroplane 
part of its regular organization. This 
organization, it is reported, believes that 
airplane travel will do away with serious 
delays in the transportation of important 
apers, samples, offers, and light goods. 
his firm, also, believes that the use of 
an airplane will enable the heads of the 
departments to get into personal touch 
with foreign buyers. 





Unitgd Drug Sales Increase 


Over $6,000,000 

The United Drug Company, Boston, 
reports sales of $41,465,199 for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1919, an 
increase of more than $6,000,000 over 
the corresponding period of 1918. 

A profit of $966,012 is reported as 
being brought through the sale of V. 
Vivaudou, Inc., one of the subsidiaries 
of the United Drug Company. 


Truck Sales Managers Hold 


Convention 

A convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Truck Sales Managers 
was held at Detroit on November 5 and 
6. At this convention, which was at- 
tended by some 350 delegates and. visi- 
tors, new selling methods, highway 
transportation, and new manufacturing 
practices were discussed. 


A. R. Howell in Agency Work 
A. R. Howell, at one time advertis- 
ing manager of the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company, and who was recently 
marketing manager of the S. K. F. In- 
dustries, Inc., New York, has become 
a member of the staff of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 


Roger Fison With “Electrical 


Review” 

Roger Fison, who was formerly a 
member of the electrical department of 
the Associated Press, has become a 
member of the advertising staff at New 
York of the Electrical Review, Chicago. 


Burroughs Advertising Depart- 


ment Has New Members 

E. C. Blair and L. C. Merriman, 
recently discharged from Government 
service, have been made members of 
the advertising staff of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 


C. S. Rostad Promoted at 


$ . . ” 
Minneapolis “Tribune” | 
Charles S. Rostad, who has been in 
charge of foreign advertising for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. Tribune, has been 
made assistant advertising manager of 
that publication. 
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Stop Guessing 
About Chicago 


HICAGO is too big, too complex and too profit- 
able a market to guess about. 








Modern merchandising demands facts. 


That is why a constantly increasing number of big 
manufacturers are availing themselves of the Mer- 
chandising System of The Herald and Examiner. 


This system is based upon facts—facts about Chi- 
cago, what it buys, how much it buys and to what 
appeals it responds. 


Ask us about this system and what it can do for 
your products in the Chicago Market—the giant 
among the markets of the world. 


A-Rickam. 
Advertising Divector. 


Write for our booklet, “The 
Gateway to the Chicago Market.” 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD AND EXAMINER 


The Gateway to the Chicago Market 


New York Office Detroit Office: 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Building Kresge Building. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 1739. : Telephone, Cherry 6618 
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‘GOOD 
FURNITURE 
MAGAZINE 


It leads all Trade Publications 
in the House Furnishing Field. 


More Retail Buyers pay the Full Subscription 
Price for Good Furniture Magazine than for 
any other trade publication in the house 
furnishing lines. 


Its Retail and Wholesale Readers Buy Stock, 
Supplies, and Service Materials, comprising: 


Furniture Silverware Phonographs 
Carpets Pottery Pianos 

Rugs Glassware Pictures 
Upholstery Lighting Fixtures - Wall Coverings 
Draperies Lamps Tapestries 
Laces Clocks Mantels 


Lumber Machinery Varnish 
Hardware Textiles Oils 
Leather Glue 


Auto Trucks Office Supplies Fixtures 


Good Furniture Magazine carries more Adver- 
tising Agency’ accounts and a greater volume of 
Agency Advertising than any trade publication 
in its field. , 


A. B. C. Statement and Rate Card on request 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
The Dean-Hicks Bldg. 


NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: 
1106 Marbridge Bldg. 301 Burd Bldg. 1132 Stevens Bldg. 
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See its 


A. B. C. Statement 





Reprinted from Good Furniture Magazine 
Issue of April, 1919 


Who Reads 
GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE? 


More retail home fur- 
nishing stores pay the 
full subscription rate for 
Good Furniture Magazine 
than for any other 
trade publication in the 
home furnishing field. 


They Read 
GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE 
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1962 Dealers for $1052 


Chlorox, the new fifty cent dentifrice, 
came to New York on September 22nd. 


From ten to fourteen salesmen canvassed 
for fifteen days. Their salaries totalled 
$1052. 


By October 16th, 2940 druppists had been 
called on; 1962 had been sold 2092 dozen Chlorox 
for $8,368.00. 


Retail orders averaged $4.40 each; the cost 
per sale 50c. 


The orders of twenty-one jobbers totalled 
several thousand dollars more than the mission- 
ary orders. 


The Chlorox sales-force was routed and 
introduced to the druggist by THE WORLD 
PLAN. The consideration was a non-cancellable 
contract for 12,500 lines of advertising, to cost 
$6,250. ' 


Ask us why the New York World is so 
strong, with the New York Retailer; how THE 
WORLD PLAN helps the manufacturer win 


confidence in his promises of advertising. 
Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


The New York World's Merchandising Department 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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A Metropolitan Bank Seeks Small 
Accounts in its Advertising 





Even Goes So Far as to Send Out Scouts to Hunt Up Young Depositors 


By John Duffy 


HE old adage that the child 
Tis father of the man has been 
revised a bit with successful re- 
sults by a New York bank with a 
vision. That the young man on 
the threshold of commercial life 
to-day will furnish the next gen- 
eration’s big business man, is the 
modern version of the proverb as 
it is written by this financial in- 
stitution. 

“About thirty-five years ago,” 
(the speaker is a vice-president of 
a large national bank located in 
downtown, New York, and the re- 
mark is made in a large space 
advertisement appearing over the 
bank’s name in a number of 4 
ropolitan daily newspapers), 
young man came into this hook 
and indicated his desire to open 
a small account. 

“We were convinced that he 
was honest, energetic and ambi- 
tious. The account was accepted. 
Each succeeding year his earn- 
ings increased and his savings 
were reflected in the growing bal- 
ance maintained with us. He be- 
came established as a responsible 
business man, and, through his 
habit of thrift and industry, 
coupled with a sound judgment, 
he became one of the most prom- 
a, figures in American business 
ife 

“When he died, his estate was 
valued at over $10,000,000. 

“We are printing this record 
merely to indicate that we do not 
repel, but, on the other hand, en- 
courage the opening of deposit ac- 
counts with us, and, in addition, 
to stress the point that a banking 
association of this character 
orms a cumulative asset which 
young men would do well to bear 
in mind.” 

It is unlikely any bank “repels” 
accounts of any sort, although 
the Schoolmaster, in a recent issue 
of Printers’ INK suggested some 
were perilously close to doing so. 


The statement made in the ad- 
vertisement, however, that this 
particular bank encourages the 
opening of accounts is a conserva- 
tive expression of a “big idea.” 

It is a common practice, not 
only in New York but in most 
large cities, for banks to demand 
that customers with an active 
checking account keep a specified 
sum constantly on deposit—usual- 
ly ranging from $200 to $500—the 
alternative being the payment of 
a carrying charge which is gen- 
erally $1 a month. In another 
issue of Printers’ INK an Indiana 
banker argued the practice was a 
proper one. 


THE BANK’S VICE-PRESIDENT LOOKS 
INTO THE FUTURE 


When the vice-president of the 
New York bank in. question left 
his editor’s tripod and went into 
finance—he had been the owner 
and editor-in-chief of a New 
York business newspaper—he was 
full of the idea that the greatest 
need of young men entering busi- 
ness is an opportunity to develop 
the spirit of thrift and indicate 
a stability of character a bank ac- 
count alone assures. At the same 
time he realized the splendid op- 
portunity before the bank that 
dared make a campaign for these 
accounts and was able to retain 
them as their owners climbed up- 
ward on the ladder of success. 

But this was the character of 
account this banker with a vision 
wanted—provided the young man 
was recognized as of the right 
sort, had good references and 
showed indications of both thrift 
and ambition. 

Solution of the problem came 
when the bank was convinced it 
was not only good business for 
the institution, but a fine thing 
for the community. if it would 
waive the time-honored restric- 
tions custom had thrown around 
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the acceptance of small checking 
accounts. Before he was able to 
do so, he had to meet the old 
argument that the bank would 
actually lose money on every 
checking account where the bal- 
ance was not kept constantly 
above a certain figure. He was 
able to wave aside statistics re- 
garding the cost of check books, 
bank books, ledger pages and 
other records necessary to each 
account. 

“A small loss now will be noth- 
ing compared with the big value 
of the most of these. accounts 
later,” was his rejoinder, and the 
steadfastness of his purpose and 
his enthusiasm brought success. 

He won—not only a waiver of 
the old balance restriction, but 
more. He prevailed upon the 
bank to offer an incentive to the 
small accounts to hasten _ their 
growth into big accounts. 

Here is what the management 
of the bank authorized: 

An account might be opened 
for a modest amount by a young 
man of good character; 

No carrying charge should be 
made and thé old requirements 
that a certain definite balance be 
maintained would be eliminated; 

The bank would offer interest 
on average daily balances after 
they had reached a certain mod- 
erate point. 


ADVERTISES AND DEMONSTRATES 


Equipped with these arguments, 
the “new account” department of 
the bank went after them in the 
most approved form. First came 
the large space newspaper adver- 
tising. As a follow-up, attractive 
brochures and pamphlets were 
used. And then—young men of 
good address and personal mag- 
netism were sent to talk to other 
young men the advertisements 
had reached. 

The first newspaper advertise- 
ment was addressed “Young Men 
of America” and it said: 


If the average man desires to be suc- 
cessful, he must submit to the condi- 
tions which Success imposes. These 
primarily are honesty, industry and 
economy, the practice of which is a 
cardinal necessity in the formation of 
Character. 

Most of our young men are shaping 
their lives along this line, but, - 
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cause of lack of experience, they over- 
look the great advantage that will accrue 
to them from forming early in their lives 
as a depositor a banking association of 
the highest character. | 

Our experience of eighty-nine years 
has convincingly taught us that tind. 
mess and consideration shown clean 
living, honorable and ambitious young 
men is a splendid asset for them and for 


us, 

Just as the acorn of today is the oak 
of tomorrow, so do our young men 
rapidly attain the management of the 
world’s affairs. , 

We extend young men a cordial inyi- 
tation to establish banking relations with 
us—to grow to know us and to give us 
an opportunity to know them, in order 
that mutual helpfulness may ensue. 

The second of the series was 
headed “Success for Young Men” 
and was along similar lines, paus- 
ing for a moment to quote James 
J. Hill: 

“If you want to know whether 
you are destined to be a success 
or not, you can easily find out. 
The test is simple and is infal- 
lible. Are you able to save 
money? If not, drop out. You 
will lose. You may think not, 
but you will lose as sure as fate, 
for the seed of success is not in 
you.” 

_ It would be hard to imagine a 
finer text for a sermon on thrift. 

Another of the advertisements 
showed the old plan: 


A few years ago a young man went 
into a large national bank in New York 
City for the purpose of opening an 
account. He had $750. He was tritely 
informed that deposits of less than 
$1.000 were not acceptable. He left 
crestfallen and deeply chagrined. The 
few years between that time and the 
present have passed rapidly. That same 
young man’s account is now very desira- 
ble. He banks with another institution 
which accepted his business in a friend- 
ly and helpful spirit, and the officers of 
which have always been glad to be of 
service and assistance to him on the 
broad basis that he deserved such recog- 
nition from the standpoint of character 
and worth. 

The advertisement concluded 

. . , 
with the statement that this bank’s 
policy was to welcome young 
men’s accounts. 

In the efforts made by the 

: ’ 
bank’s representatives young men’s 
accounts were sought by whole- 
sale. Heads of business houses, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions which were customers 
of the bank were asked for names 
of young employees who had 
bank accounts or should have 
them. Literature was sent these 
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 _spsnaapted how many ways there 
are to make money every sea- 
son! When we want funds for 
camping there’s grass to mow, and 
now that Christmas is coming on, 
our trapping luck is going fine. 
Never used to realize that a fellow 
could trap real fur animals and get 
real cash for the pelts, same as up 
in Canada; ’til I happened to read a 
piece in my American Boy which 
told all about it. Now some of us 
have a regular trail of traps over the 
hills and by the streams around 
home which we cover by turns be- 
fore breakfast and supper every day. 
We've got two firsts already, and 
if our goose bone prophet has the 


right dope that this will be a cold . 


winter, we ought to put it way 
over last year. 

Believe me, it’s some sport, too. 
Expect to have to cover the course 
on snowshoes before the winter’s 
over. Only trouble so far was that 
Frank, our collie, got mixed up with 
a perfectly good skunk, and at pres- 
ent is out of luck around our 
home. Had no business to be fol- 
lowing me, at that. 

Bvt I shampooed him for fair 
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with carbolic soap, and pretty soon 
we hope to have him reinstated. 
—Billy Byer 

( Continued in Printer’s Ink of November 27) 


AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in All the World” 
Tow or country, boys are 

everywhere and eternally the 
same. What appeals to one appeals 
to the next one. Because it has suc- 
cessfully sounded the right note to 
boys, The American Boy has a 
constant, enthusiastic following of 
more than 500,000 boys—all boys, 
therefore all equally interested in 
what they find in its columns. 
This great unity of circulation 
provides a magnificent opportunity 
for the manufacturer with articles 
to sell to boys. The potential pur- 
chasing power of this great market 
is being steadily realized by manu- 
facturers whoin increasing number 
are enlarging their space in The 
American Boy annually for an 
ever-widening circle of products. 


The Sprague Publishing Co. 
(Member A. B. C.) 
Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 1418 Lytton Bldg., 

Chicago. 
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The Meinzinger Studios 
are now located in larger 
and lighter quarters on the 
top floor of the Hotel Tuller. 
With bizzer studios, a well 
balanced and highly skilled 
organization, and Zreatly 
increased facilities, we are 
equipped to cope with the 
constantly increasin} 
demand for all phases of 


commercial art. 


MEINZINGER STUDIOS, INC. 
“Top of the Tuller’’ Detroit, Michigan 
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and then permission was sought 
for a representative to interview 
prospects during business hours. 
Not only was this generally al- 
lowed but in a number of cases 
heads of departments and several 
times presidents or other high 
executives personally introduced 
the bank man to employees and 
said a word in favor of his propo- 
sition. 

The campaign was by no means 
confined to institutions having ac- 
counts with the bank. Leads were 
as eagerly followed among em- 
ployees of businesses whose ac- 
counts were in the hands of other 
banks. Often times the landing 
of a personal account of an em- 
ployee has led in time to the 
obtaining of his employer’s busi- 
ness. It is always regarded as a 
start in the right direction. 


EXCHANGE OF CIGARETTES LEADS TO 
MANY NEW ACCOUNTS 


The account seekers found the 
work interesting. Q@ne stopped 
for a moment at the cigar counter 
in the rotunda of a large down- 
town office building. As _ he 
turned away after purchasing a 
package of his favorite plain- 
tipped cigarettes another person- 
able young man of his own age 
stopped him with apology. 

“T see you have bought plain- 
tipped cigarettes,” he said, “won’t 
you try this kind,” and he offered 
a package of a familiar brand. 

The bank man started to say he 
was quite satisfied with those he 
had just bought, but he had a 
hunch. 

“Certainly,” he replied, “but 
before I do so let me tell you about 
something I am _ interested in. 
Give me your card—here’s mine.” 

The cigarette man’s card showed 
he was connected with one of the 
largest tobacco companies. He ex- 
amined the bank man’s card a 
second too long, for it gave the 
latter a chance to start first. 

“My bank is looking for ac- 
counts of young men who do 
things,” he said, “and I know you 
will be interested.” 


Rapidlv the bank representative 
sketched the plan and before he 
hardly realized it the cigarette 
man had admitted he kept a small 











Keeping Up With 
- The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


One after another, 
service departments have 
been added to The Times 
until the list has become 
really impressive, In- 
formation and friendly 
help is now provided free 
to Times readers in these 
branches of daily activi- 
ties. 

Answers to questions 
on all general subjects— 
The Times Information 
Bureau, conducted by 
Frederic J. Haskin. 

Advice to women on 
social and personal ques- 
tions—Beatrice Fairfax. 

Information and help 
to women on household 
topics—Elizabeth Latti- 
mer. 

Information to auto- 
mobile owners on all re- 
lated subjects — The 
Times Automotive De- 
partment—L. J. Faulk- 
ner, editor. 

Information on real es- 
tate matters, including 
questions concerning 
rentals—The Times Real 
Estate Department—R. 
S. O’Neill, editor. 

Aid and co-operation 
with advertisers in the 
planning and prepara- 
tion of effective copy— 
The Times Advertising 
Copy Department. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Tasnlore 
Jilustrations 
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This studio as for years 
illustrated the advertising 
of certain Fifth Avernue 
establishments We are now 
prepared to extend ourcherr 
tele and can supply surtable 
drawings for other retailers 
and manufacturers of wor 
ens and children's appovel 


FITZWATER STUDIO 
118 E. 28th St @pNew York 
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account in a bank in Asbury 
Park, where he lived, because he 
could draw checks on it there 
without cost. Furthermore, he 
had said it was not always easy 
for him to get money on an As- 
bury Park check in New York 
in an emergency, but he had never 
dared hope for the apparent af- 
Huence that goes with a checking 
account on a big New York bank. 

Before he could get back to the 
subject of cigarettes he had 
rromised to open an account and 
the bank man was enroute to his 
office with a bigger idea. He 
found the tobacco company em- 
ploving his new denositor-to-be 
was a customer of his bank, and 
he reasoned if one of its em- 
plovees was in need of the bank’s 
service there must be many more. 
Ouickly he sketched a letter to 
the president of the tobacco com- 
pany for the bank’s president to 
sign. It brieflv explained the 
“voung man’s account” plan and 
asked that the bank representa- 
tive be allowed to call and tell it 
in greater detail. The co-opera- 
tion exnected was forthcoming, 
and with notable results in re- 
sNect to new accounts and still 
closer relations between the bank 
and this customer. 

The whole organization of the 
bank works enthusiastically for 
the nlan. 

The bank, savs the author of the 
plan, “entertains, preaches and 
Practices an unusually distinct 
and helpful policv with respect to 
voung men who are either now in 
business or who contemplate early 
business relations. 

“It regards them as the great- 
est potential asset of social and 
business America. It never dis- 
courages, but always encourages 
the clean-living, high-minded, am- 
bitious voung man in his effort to 
get on in the world.” 

That this policv has not been 
without value to those who have 
adonted it is willingly admitted 
bv officials of the hank. who have 
seen the number of their devosit- 
ors and the amount of their de- 
nosits grow steadily. 

The Miller Tire & Rubber Co.. of 


Akron, O. has selected Frank Seaman. 
Inc.. New York, to handle its advertising 
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It is a significant fact 
that our accounts are 
rarely solicited by 
other Advertising 
Agencies. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 


Advertising 
Detroit 

















Le complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for ji} 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color | 
plates, half-tones & line-cuts. | 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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95 Madison Avenue 


The Members of This 


Organization 


are painters, with an ability to bring their 
technical experience and artistic interpre- 
tation to the work they do for our clients. 
This spirit of enthusiasm is reflected in 
the exhibition of their work now being 
held at these studios. It forms a collec- 
tion of artistic endeavor of which we feel 
justly proud. 


It is seldom that one organization of 
artists can number among its staff such 
men as Grant, Wilson, Pancoast; Goesle, 
Sweeney, Peter, Hall, Hohnhorst, 
McNeill, Palmer, Summers, Rosenfeld, 
Hansen, Peters, Mayer, Steinhilner, Marx, 
Kasnoff, Fortier and Bell, members of, 
or exhibitors in, the Salmagundi, National 
Academy, American Water Color Society, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, etc. 


LOUIS C. PEDLAR, Inc. 


Counsel in Art 


New York City 
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Trade Customs and Merchandising 
Conditions in Peru 


A Study of Some of the Factors Which Affect Export Business 


By J. W. Sanger, 


U. S. Trade Commissioner 


— Note: The following is 
reprinted, ermission of Bureau_of 
Foreign ta | Bemestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, from Special 
Agent Series. No. 185, “Advertising 
Methods in Chile, Peru and Bolivia.’”’] 


N making any general survey 
of the field, it may be said that 
Peru manufactures little or noth- 
ing. It produces and ships large 
quantities of sugar, cotton, and 
wool, and also copper, petroleum, 
hides etc., in addition to supplying 
a large portion of its own con- 
sumption of foodstuffs. Taking 
into consideration its poverty, its 
low average purchasing power, its 
imports ($7 per capita, taking the 
population as 4,000,000 and the im- 
ports as $28,000,000, the average 
for the three years preceding the 
war), its racial and national 
habits, and other factors, Peru, 
while not an encouraging field in 
which to use advertising, is prov- 
ing to be an excellent market for 
such things as are used by a peo- 
ple whose energies are devoted 
largely to farming and mining. 
Spanish is the national language 
of Peru, but Quechua, an Indian 
tongue, is generally spoken by its 
Indian population. The currency 
is based on the libra, or Peruvian 
pound, which is equivalent to the 
pound sterling, or $4.8665 in United 
States currency. The legal sys- 
tem of weights and measures is 
the metric, but the vara, equal to 
32.91 inches, the arroba, equal to 
25.36 pounds, and the libra, equal 
to 1.014 pounds, are still used. 
Manufacturers ambitious to en- 
ter this field with their product will 
do well to assure themselves in 
advance that there is a market 
for their goods, for nowhere more 
than in Peru do the factors of 
poverty, widespread illiteracy, and 
age-old customs make difficult the 
introduction of new goods or new 
ideas. Not merely should the am- 
bitious exporter avoid ludicrous 


attempts to sell lawn mowers or 
breakfast foods in Peru, but he 
should endeavor to ascertain the 
extent of his possible market be- 
fore he is justified in making an 
advertising or other sales-promo- 
tive investment. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has made many investigations of 
specific Peruvian markets, the re- 
ports on which are available. Pri- 
vate organizations also may assist 
the beginner in a market survey 
before he makes any considerable 
investment in a country that has 
proved fruitful for some and bar- 
ren for others, depending largely 
on the character of their products. 

For the three normal years be- 
fore the war an average of 25 per 
cent of Peru’s imports came from 
the United States, 28 per cent 
from England, and 18 per cent 
from Germany. There are no 
available statistics showing what 
portion of these imports is sold 
direct to dealers and what comes 
through importing commission 
houses, neither of which channels 
is markedly under American in- 
fluence. With one exception all 
the commission houses are English, 
German, French, or Italian, as are 
also the merchants. The language, 
education, social and commercial 
affiliations and the very thought 
of the educated classes are not 
merely European but Latin. The 
traditions of the people themselves 
are all of the countries from which 
they sprung, mixed with the hative 
Indian. (Spain is, of course, the 
mother country.) In view of 
these circumstances, the ratio of 
American imports in normal times 
is surprisingly high. 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 
CONDITIONS 


The distinctly friendly attitude 
of the influential upper-class Pe- 
ruvian toward the United States 
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has had an evident bearing upon 
increasingly better trade relations. 
However, manufacturers and ex- 
porters who wish to enter this 
field should not labor under the 
impression that “America” is a 
name to conjure with or that 
American goods are necessarily 
favored because they are Ameri- 
can. It should be remembered, as 
indicated above, that the buyers are 
almost wholly European. Gener- 
ally speaking, except the British, 
they do not speak English, and 
for many reasons, among which 
is tradition, they buy from Europe 
rather than from the United 
States. Everything considered, 
the United States holds an envi- 
able position in the Peruvian mar- 
ket, a position that has been 
greatly strengthened by trade con- 
ditions resulting from the war. 
But it is a market that must not 
only be won but held permanently 
as the European exporters have 
held it, by proving ourselves for- 
eign-trade salesmen in the broad- 
est sense of that word. 

In Peru, as in Chile, advertising 
has played no important part in 
British and German merchandis- 
ing. 

In Peru there is no great mid- 
dle class, well paid, well dressed, 
and earning incomes that enable 
them to maintain homes in com- 
fort. The educated middle class 
of the United States, which forms 
the bulk of the population, has 
made possible the wide circulation 
of American newspapers and 
magazines and other educational 
publications. Because, too, of the 
ease and relative cheapness of tra- 
vel in the United States, and as a 
result of the compulsory and wide- 
spread free educational system, 
new ideas through the medium of 
advertising are more readily 
passed from mind to mind, and 
more readily given a hearing. 

No such favorable condition is 
found in Peru, where the illiteracy 
is generally estimated at over 80 
per cent, and where, despite the 
efforts of the leaders, there is a 
general indifference to new ideas 
and new things, even among the 
upper classes. With about 10 per 
cent whites, 35 per cent “mesti- 
zos” (mixed), and most of the 
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remainder pure Indians, many of 
whom do not even speak Spanish, 
the problem before the advertiser 
is extremely trying. 

One finds the better classes ip- 
tensely affectionate people with a 


keen love of home life. They are 
courteous and unfailingly good- 
natured, and take great delight in 
what Anglo-Saxons, with their 
more complex lives, might call 
very simple things. Their lives 
are less intense and possibly less 
eventful than ours, and they are 
less involved in the concentration 
of business that consumes so much 
of our energy. They prefer to 
give, and do give, more time to 
social recreations and to the sim- 
pler pleasures. As a consequence, 
the colder Anglo-Saxons are al- 
most a unit in judging that with 
them the emotional outweighs the 
intellectual and they. are more 
easily impressed and convinced by 
some unusual, striking, or novel 
display, than by the most pains- 
taking and detailed “reason-why’ 


argument ever devised. The sup- 


porters of the “general-publicity” 
principle of advertising would find 
much to verify their claims in 
Peru, except possiblv in the adver- 
tising of articles of a distinctly 
technical or mechanical character 
appealing to buyers with technical 
training. 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 


Sales letters, folders, and other 
direct-by-mail advertising are 
used very little by the Peruvian 
importer or merchant. The form- 
er depends upon his prominence 
in the local field, his showrooms 
and offices, and his conventional 
newspaper advertising to supponm 
what direct salesmanship he uses. 
Tke merchant seems inclined to 
follow the line of least resistance, 
and since his competitors do not 
use the direct-by-mail method, he 
too limits his efforts to newspaper 
advertising, announcing that cer- 
tain goods have arrived by such 
and such a boat and “are now on 
sale.” 

Now and then one sees well- 
printed folders from the United 
States bearing the dealers’ im- 
print. The more progressive 


dealers welcome this sales assist- 
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Circulation Values 


Marshall Field is quoted as say- 
ing, “‘One paper in the home is 
worth a hundred in the highway”’ 


By this standard the circulation of the 
Los Angeles Examiner 


is of highest value, for it is not only 
the largest morning and Sunday 
circulation in the Southwest, but 
over 90% of it is delivered direct into 
the homes of the richest community 
in America. 


One of many reasons for this is: 


The Household Economics section 
of the Examiner is of profit to every 
housewife. Its Fashion and Society 
sections, of interest to every woman. 
Its Financial and News sections, of 
value to every business man, and its 
Sports and Comics, of interest to 
every boy and girl. 

Besides which, its trade paper, the 
Southwestern Salesman, carries the 
dealer influence. 


Let us discuss this great market 
with you. 


EASTERN 'OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
American Circle Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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What Does This Toll Gate 
Cost You? 


WENTY-FIVE per cent of your selling expense is wasted at 

this modern toll gate because the foundation of the sale has not 
been Jaid—the man inside has not previously been ‘‘sold’’ upon the 
dominant benefit of your proposition to him. 


rm Oo 


With no basis established through acquaintance with merits or 
proofs of performance, there is no ground for decisive action, so the 
salesman becomes a missionary and dissipates his time as missiona- 
ries always do. 


—.. se -—- OF 


The Bert L. White System of Sales Promotion through the use of 
Dramatized Selling Helps familiarizes the prospect in advance with 
your proposition, presents its dominant sale points in a manner that 
appeals to and stimulates the buying motive. Then when your sales- 
man sends in his card the prospect is equipped to make an intelligent 
decision that saves your salesman’s time and enhances his chances for 
closing business. 


-~m os Bee OS 


Write for a copy of our book ‘‘The Barometers of Business’’ and 
ask to have the plan explained as applied to your sale problems. 


Bert L.White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ance, provided it is couched in 
good, idiomatic Spanish, and will- 
ingly pay an import duty of I 
cent a pound on it. 

Unless the advertiser is satisfied 
with a very ordinary class of 
printing, it will be better for him 
to have this work done in the 
United States, and either pay the 
duty on it himself or have the 
dealer pay it. Not only is print- 
ing poorly done in Peru, but prices 
are high. The import duty indi- 
cated is not prohibitive and the 
exporter is well justified in paying 
it. Advertisers who for one rea- 
son or another wish to have their 
printing done in Peru are referred 
to Special Agents Series No. 143, 
Paper, Paper Products, and 
Printing Machinery in Peru, Bo- 
livia, and Ecuador, which contains 
a list of all the printing and litho- 
graphing establishments in the 
country. [This publication may 
be obtained for 10 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or from the 
district or co-operative offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. ] 

More than any other exporting 
country, the United States has de- 
pended upon catalogues to carry 
the full burden of making sales in 
many: lines. Other countries, 
notably Germany, use catalogues 
and very complete ones but make 
use of them largely as supple- 
ments to their direct-sales work. 
They do not depend upon the cata- 
logue as a sales maker, so much 
as a handy means of reference 
in an emergency. But, whether 
the manufacturer has agency rep- 
resentation in Peru, or employs 
a salesman to make regular trips, 
or depends upon his catalogue to 
“break new ground” for him, his 
catalogues should be complete in 
every detail. General precautions 
governing the preparation of cata- 
logues are detailed in the report 
on Chile and need not be repeated 
here, as practically the same con- 
ditions obtain in Peru and the 
Same suggestions will apply to 
both countries. 

_ Single catalogues are not sub- 
ject to import duties. If sent in 
quantities, they are subject to the 
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“Publica- 
tions-—out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 























No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Fost Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
} 4433 Ogden Avenue 514 Fifth Avenue 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Paving the Way 


Direct by mail advertising paves the 
> way to larger returns for thousands 


| directory 





of manufacturers. 
Mail Bag is the magazine of the 
Direct Mail field. 
Only advertising relative to the 
Direct Mail field is.acceptable to 
Mail Bag. 
§ That's why Mail Bag’s editorial 
pages run into its advertising pages 
and vice versa. 
It’s a result getter. 
Oral Hygiene 348 Peoples 
Good Gas Building 
Conant cii 
Mail Bag “ Chicago, Ill. 
Talking Advert. 
Machine Journal 


Hardware 


‘Harrison 
1608 
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More Than Kangaroos 


The great Commonwealth of 
Australia produces much more than 
kangaroos. Its extensive farming in- 
terests have given that country the 
leadership for per capita wealth. 


What have you to sell this pros- 


perous group? Tell them akout 
it in their leading farm paper— 


“The Farmer & Settler” 


British and Colonial Press, Inc. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada 
Cunard Bidg., 150 Nassau Street 
Chicago New York 








same duty as printed matter; i. e, 
I cent per pound. 

In all Peru there is no complete 
directory of even an important 
city. Some of the Lima dailies 
claim to publish what they call a 
“city directory,” which they give 
free to subscribers, but investiga- 
tion revealed the fact that it con- 
tained only the names of their 
subscribers. 

Even in Lima, the telephone 
not only contains no 
advertising or attempt to classify 


| various businesses under proper 


headings, but it carries only the 
alphabetically listed mames and 
telephone numbers. It does not 
even print the name of the street, 
the street number, nor the char- 
acter of business of the individual 
listed nor whether the number re- 
fers to his home or his office. 


NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


From a publication point of 
view, Lima is Peru not only be- 
cause no publications of any con- 
sequence appear elsewhere (with 
the possible exception of Arequi- 
pa) but because within the limits 
of their narrow influence they are 
read throughout Peru. In_ the 
smaller towns nothing but local 
news appears, except on the day 
when the Lima papers arrive, and 
they furnish the basis for fresh 
news reprinted locally. ' In these 
towns, “train” or “boat” day is a 
great event, and the paper that 
has the quickest-fingered com- 
positors and the press in the best 
working condition gets the circu- 
lation on that day. The next week 
one of its many competitors may 
have better luck. Thus the for- 
tunes change from week to week. 

Peru, particularly in the in- 
terior, is far removed from the 
path of world activities. Even 
Lima, its capital and largest city, 
seems out of touch with the 
modern world, a fact that comes 
home to the observer most strik- 
ingly by comparison with the cities 
of Chile. An even greater con- 
trast is presented by the cities of 
the east coast of South America, 
which, while always Latin Amert- 
can, bear the unmistakable evi- 
dences of modern enterprise and 
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The Ellis-Jones Drug Company down in Memphis, 
Tennessee, like ORAL HYGIENE. 


Mr. H. G. Posey of their dental department in a 


recent letter referring to results produced by their 
advertising in the magazine says: 
“We shall have to take off our hats to 


you. We feel sure we cannot hand 
you too many compliments.”’ 


These folks have been in every single, solitary issue 
of ORAL HYGIENE since July 1917. 


Oral Hygiene 


“*The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession’’ 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. LINFORD SMITH, Publisher 
WILLIAM W. BELCHER, Editor MERWIN B. MASSOL, Business Manager 
GEO. L. KINTER, Asst. Business Manager 
FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Manager, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
W. B. CONANT, Western Manager, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
A. D. McKINNEY, Southern Manager, Post Dispatch Building, St. Louis 
JOSEPH DAVIS, European Advertisement Manager. Poland House, Oxford St.. London, W- 
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The research Department of 
Domestic has just completed 


A Survey 
on the Electric Lighting, Power Plants, and Water 
Supply Systems industry. 


The Object 


of the survey is to give the history and present status 
of the industry, the present and future market, the 
sales policies of manufacturers and the Logical Dealer. 


Source of Information 


The data given was secured by interviews with man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, dealers, farmers, advertising 
agencies and publishers of farm journals. Informa- 
tion also was secured from recent statistics from 
Agricultural Schools, county agents, state industrial commis- 
sions, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, and Chief Statistician for 
Manufacturers for U. S. Dept. of Commerce and Labor. 


You May Have a Copy if— 
you are a manufacturer of Electric Light and Power Plants 
or Water Supply Systems—or if you represent a client who is 
such a manufacturer. Address your request to the research 











e Plumbing and Heating Weekh— ~— > 
407 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Member Associated Business Paper, lac. 
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the influence of European ideas. 
In all Peru there are published 
no trade journals, farm papers, 
women’s publications, or miaga- 
zines of general influence or circu- 
lation. Illustrated, humorous, 
political weeklies come and go, 
but only one of them has had a 
sufficiently long life or steady fol- 
lowing to interest the advertiser. 
Unlike American women, even 
the upper-class Peruvian woman 
js not greatly influenced by dailies 
or periodicals. Barred from polit- 
ical life, discouraged from the 
discussion of public or world af- 
fairs by custom, and prevented 
from the active management of 
her own home by the cheapness 
of servants and traditional aloof- 
ness, she gives little response to 
the printed page of newspaper or 
periodical, except its meager 
“society” gossip and its “literary” 
notes, which are a peculiar char- 
acteristic of Lima papers and ap- 
pear on the front page. The il- 
lustrated humorous weeklies make 
a mild appeal to her. 


NO ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN PERU 


Properly speaking, there are no 
advertising agencies in Peru or 
in any country on the west coast 
of South America. Except in 
Lima, there is no one in all this 
great stretch of country equipped 
to render even a checking -service 
for advertisers, and the service 
that this one individual is in a 
position to perform would not go 
beyond a bare checking service.* 

Despite the large volume of ad- 
vertising carried by the Lima 
papers, there has been as yet but 
little attempt to make it a vital 
sales factor. Copy, as we under- 
stand it, has never been used, ad- 
vertising being limited for the 
most part to a mere statement of 
name, address, and claim that the 
particular article is “the best.” 
The only American advertising 





“Consul General Handley reports 
from Lima, Peru, under date of May 
26, 1919, that there has recently been 
organized in that city a company known 
as the International Publicity Co., with 
a view to developing an advertising and 
seneral-publicity business that had been 
carried on for several years. A branch 
has been established in Buenos Aires 
and arrangements are being made for 


agencies in other South American 
countries, 
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Advertising Schedules 
for 1920 


of Underwear and 
Hosiery Manufac- 
turers are absolutely 
incomplete if they 
do not include 


the only publication 
devoted exclusively 
to these lines. 


The Underwear & 
Hosiery Review 
320 Broadway New York 






































RATED AA-1 
“It isfor every man to decide into 


what class he shall fall and how 
community shall rate him.” 


The Northwestern Banker is rated 
AA-1 among the financial institutions 
of lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, and Montana, 
which it has served faithfully for 
over 23 years. 


The only financial journal being 
membership in the Audit Bureau o 
Circulations. 

CLIFFORD DE PUY, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Detroit 
JOURNAL 


O 


Wants 
A Man Who 
Can Sell 


Advertising 


O 


A constructive busi- 
ness builder of some 
experience —tho not 
necessarily with a 
metropolitan record. 


O 


We expect to pay well 
for good service—and 
a good future is 
assured. 


O 


Tell the details to 
Clarence R. Lindner, 
Detroit Journal, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















sent from the United States is that 
of a few_ proprietary-medicine 
concerns of both legitimate and 
questionable character. This ad- 
vertising is invariably well done 
being prepared in the United 
States and sent direct to the news- 
papers in engraving or matrix 
form. It is usually small, often 
not over a column wide, and 
sometimes only 4 or 5 inches deep; 
yet because of its position and 
eye-catching qualities, it invariably 
commands the page. 

The fact that the ave 
Spanish spoken in Peru ae 
with the very best in all of South 
America is probably due to the 
old cultural traditions of the Re 
public. To the stranger strug- 
gling with the complexities of a 
new language, the marked dignity 
and purity of Spanish, as spoken 
and written in Peru, are a never4 
ending source of pleasure. How- 
ever, such differences as may exist 
and such advantages as the pure 
Spanish of Peru may present, nee! 
concern the advertiser but little. 
Unless his advertising is being 
written and placed individually by 
his representatives in each separ- 
ate country of South America, it 
will be impossible for him to ob- 
tain such “local color” or peculiar 
idioms as may characterize the 
particular country. If, as is prob 
able, all his letters, catalogues, and 
newspa, <r copy or other adver- 
tising is written *. the same office, 
he will have to be content with the 
reasonable compromise of a trams- 
lator who can assure him of at 
least idiomatic Spanish such .as is 
suitable for all Latin American 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

As a general rule, illustrations 
are little used in the Peruvian 
newspapers. The exceptions are, 
for the most part, those of Ameri- 
can automobiles, for which the 
matrices or engravings come d- 
rectly from the factory or adver- 
tising agent. Several capable ar- 
tists are employed by the Lima 
dailies and other periodicals, but 
they indulge in a bizarre 
which, while finding much favor 
in cartoons and for similar pur- 
poses, could not well be used m 
the average commercial illustra 
tion. There has never been any 
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CHICAGO OFFICE 
Rhodes & Leisenring Co 
Harris Trust Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
A. H. Greener 
140 Nassau Street 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
R. M. Saylor 
Syndicate Trust Building 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
R. R. Ring 
Palace Building 


Geo. H. Dillon 
Republic Building 
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LEADS THE FIELD 


The Household Journal carried 
more lines of Raw Fur advertising 
in October and November issues 
than any other magazine of its class. 
Thus it once again proves its su- 
premacy in the rural and small 
town field. 


400% GAIN 
FOR NOVEMBER 


For November The Household 
Journal made a gain of 400% 
over November of 1918. 


The November 1919 issue 
carried more columns of paid 
advertising than any other 
mail order magazine. 


475,000 Copies Per Issue 
Guaranteed 
$1.60 the Line 


—this low rate cannot be guaran- 
teed for any definite length of time. 
Advertisers will do well to avail 
themselves of this bargain while 
they have the opportunity. The cir- 
culation is guaranteed to be in excess 
of 475,000 copies each issue. 


Forms for January close December 15th 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


A Mail Order Magazine With a Mission 
I. E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Manager 
BATAVIA ILLINOIS 
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El Paso Is Unusually Prosperous 


The bank clearings last year for nine months 
averaged $18,083,140 a month. This year 
they have averaged, for the same period, 
$24,162,407 a month. 


It is almost impossible to rent a house or 
apartment, and to meet this condition hun- 
dreds of modern bungalows are going up in 
various new additions. 


YOUR CAMPAIGN SHOULD INCLUDE EL PASO 


Because El Paso is the only point through 
which you can satisfactorily reach 1,050,203 
people within the 247-mile limit, set by the 
A. B. C., as El Paso’s logical trading radius. 
The outside circulation of the El Paso Morn- 
ing Times is almost entirely confined to this 
territory. The city circulation is concen- 
trated in the better residential sections. 


Times circulation is 100% effective— 


The Service and Promotion Department 
is in touch with local distributing agencies, 
and will help put your campaign over. Ask 
for complete information concerning the 
work of this department, folder describing 
the El Paso trade territory and detailed 
circulation data. 


Foreign Representatives 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Chicago Det roit St. Louis Kansas City 


Gl Paso Morning ines 


First New—First Always 
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demand sufficient to justify an ar- 
tist in devoting his time to this 
branch of commercial illustration. 
The importing houses, which more 
than any other class of advertisers 
use illustrations, prefer those fur- 
nished directly by the manufactur- 
ers whom they represent. There 
is no import duty on small pack- 
ages of engravings or matrices 
mailed from the United States to 
Peru. The newspapers of Lima 
make nearly all these engravings 
that may be necessary, charging 
at the rate of about 12 cents per 
square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 75 cents. 


MERCHANDISING METHODS 


With some few exceptions the 
merchandising methods of Peru 
are antiquated, even in Lima. The 
stocks carried by most of the mer- 
chants cover too great a variety 
of lines, without adequate repre- 
sentation in any one line. “Turn- 
over” is a strange word and finds 
o equivalent in the merchandis- 
ing vocabulary of the Peruvian 
shop-keeper. He buys an unre- 


lated assortment of goods on the 


chance that he may sell it at a good 
profit. Thus, one finds shotguns 
in jewelry stores, shoe strings in 
drug stores, sewing needles in 
hardware stores, etc. This list of 
the unexpected might be prolonged 
almost indefinitely. Such faulty 
selection of stock makes for an 
unnecessarily high overhead, which 
is lightened only by the fact that 
the clerks are poorly paid and that 
the proprietor, except in the largest 
establishments, assumes the chief 
burdens of buying, selling, passing 
on credits, bookkeeping, and other 
duties. 

The merchants are usually of 
foreign birth or descent, although 
practically naturalized during the 
course of many years spent in 
Peru. The predominating nation- 
alities seem to be English, Ger- 
man, and Italian, with a scattering 
of Japanese, Chinese, and Turks 
in certain branches of trade. The 
younger Peruvians frequently fill 
the clerical positions, but for the 
most part prefer the Government 
employ or take to the professions, 
such as law or medicine. The 
wealthier Peruvians are seldom 
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found in responsible positions in 
either the importing or the fetail 
business, but draw their incomes 
from their great “haciendas,” or 
country estates. 

The window displays are usually 
in keeping ‘with the backward 
merchandising methods. A few 
of the leading dry-goods and 
jewelry stores with modern plate- 
glass windows of generous size 
show excellent taste at times in 
the arrangement of their windows. 
Generally, however, the window 
apparently is simply piled full of 
all sorts of odds and ends in the 
vague hope that the eye of the 
passer-by may possibly select the 
thing most interesting. Little use 
is made of windows at night, not 
only because there is practically 
no night life, but because of the 
tradition that makes it customary 
to draw down over both windows 
and doors heavy rolling iron 
blinds, rendering them inaccessi- 
ble both to thieves and to the eye 
of the casual passer-by. This cus- 
tom still prevails, with only a few 
striking exceptions, in every city 
on the west coast of South 
America. 

The lack of interesting window 
exhibits in Peruvian stores is fur- 
ther accentuated by the fantastic 
habit of draping all through the 
inside of the store, and even over 
the door itself, an unrelated as- 
sortment of merchandise, such as 
leather goods, men’s underwear, 
sporting goods, lengths of bright- 
colored fabrics, and _ religious 
pictures. Instances of this prac- 
tice may be seen on the principal 
shopping streets of Lima, and 
similar examples are the rule 
rather than the exception. Even 
the “general stores” of small towns 
in the United States show a bet- 
ter knowledge of the eye-com- 
pelling qualities of merchandise 
arranged with at least some sem- 
blance of order and with some 
regard to the relative importance 
of foreground, background, and 
sides. 

In some of the better stores de- 
voted to drugs and books and sta- 
tionery the writer saw good count- 
er display cases containing an 
excellent showing of a well-known 
brand of American fountain pens, 
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the manufacturer of which had 
been farsighted enough to have not 
only the case itself but the adver- 
tising cards accompanying it let- 
tered in good Spanish. This 
same fountain pen may be seen 
nearly everywhere in South Amer- 
ica, and while seldom advertised 
in the newspapers it is very gen- 
erally known. In scores of stores 
its counter display cases are among 
the first things to catch the eye of 
the shopper as he enters the store. 
As in the United States, these 
cases are at times turned to other 
uses, even to that of containing a 
competitor’s goods; and in Peru, 
as at home, this is an imposition 
that can be guarded against only 
by frequent visits of a represen- 
tative. 

Except in such lines as motor 
cars, tractors, farm machinery, and 
similar products handled largely 
by large importers, demonstrations 
have never been used in Peru. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TRADE 
MARKS 


In the United States, use is the 
basis of property in a mark, and 


registration is merely an additional 
means of protecting that property 


right acquired by use. In Peru 
and other Latin American coun- 
tries the rights of property in 
a mark are derived entirely from 
the law and depend entirely on the 
registration of the mark. 

When once effected, registration 
is generally final against all later 
comers. The importance of regis- 
tration is therefore greater in 
Peru and other Latin American 
countries than in the United 
States, in view of the possibilities 
of unfair registration under the 
trade-mark laws in those coun- 
tries. 

Against a 50 per cent literacy in 
Chile, there is less than a, 20 per 
cent literacy in Peru. However, 
even the Peruvian Indian, who 
constitutes the bulk of the popu- 
lation, has learned to ask for 
things that he identifies by primi- 
tive symbols. The writer has 
sometimes observed natives ask- 
ing for and buying flour in bags 
that carry pictures of such elemen- 
tal things as sailing ships, golden 
stars, and crescent moons. Even 
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they have learned to “refuse sub- 
stitutes” or apparent substitutes, 
as may be well illustrated by the 
following incident. A manufac. 
turer of “machetes” (a long knife 
commonly used for cutting cane or 
for similar work) had been doing 
an excellent business throughout 
interior Peru. Perhaps his machete 
was no better than other makes, 
but the Indians thought so. The 
name on the blade meant little or 
nothing to them, for they could 
not read. Its distinguishing feat- 
ure was its bright blue paper 
wrapper. When the dealer sent in 
a duplicate order, he either for- 
got to specify the color of the 
wrapper or the manufacturer de- 
cided that any color of paper 
would do. But the Indians firmly 
refused to buy until the dealer had 
sent all the way to Lima for a 
supply of the familiar blue p 
and had wrapped the knives him- 
self. Then the Indians recognized 
the distinguishing mark that to 
them indicated a certain quality or 
brand. 


Earl B. Stone in Tractor 
Advertising 


Earl B. Stone, who was at-one time a 
member of the advertising department 
of the General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, O., has been made as 
sistant advertising manager of the Cleve- 
land Tractor Company, maker of the 
“Cletrac,” tractors, Cleveland, O. 


Frederick Haase Leaves Bush 


Terminal Research 
Frederick Haase has resigned as man- 
ager of the research division of the 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, New 
York. Mr. Haase was at one time man- 
ager of the service and promotion de- 
partment of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Paul Martin, Laird & Lee 
Advertising Manager 


Paul Martin, who was at one tim 
with the Indianapolis Star, and who was 
recently with the John L. Clough Adver- 
tising Agency, Indianapolis, has been 
made advertising and sales manager of 
Laird & Lee, Inc., publishers, Chicag®. 


J. D. Macauley, Head of Copy 
Department, Clough Agency 


J. D. Macauley, formerly with the 
Gardner Agraria Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, has been made manager of the 
copy and plan department of the ohn 
L. Clough Advertising Agency, Indiat 
apolis. 
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Conscatiated Circulation 
In Farm Homes 


To produce maximum results for minimum 
investment, a publication must reach a high 
percentage of the people the advertiser desires 
to interest in his sales message. 


The Twice-a-Week Republic has more 
than 93% of its circulation within the 
four postal zones surrounding St. Louis. 


The Twice-a-Week Republic has 89% of 
its circulation on Rural Routes or in towns 
with a population of 1000 or less. 


The Twice-a-Week Repuplic is a clean 
farm newspaper. It’s subscription price 
is $1.00 a year. The percentage of re- 
newals is very high. No premiums have 
been used for more than two years. 


For a flat rate of 55 cents an agate line your 
sales message is carried in more than 260,000 
copies. If yours is a product, commodity or 
service that can be sold to the residents of 
rural districts, The Twice-a-Week Republic 
will produce such results, that will keep it at 
the head of your list. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 


The Twice-a- Week Republic 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman . 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
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—only for 


Those You Hold High 


LSON Houipay Greetinc Carns impress 
your customers and business friends with 
the fact that you hold them high . . . A high 
er regard it would be impossible to express by 
quality of engraved card, for the engraver’s art 
goes no higher. The design, the sentiment, the 
execution is only such as would be selected by 
a concern with Ideals as to the worth of good- 
will—the value of cultivating a feeling of close 
business kinship among those who contribute to 
its success. 


Those who see these cards find only one fault 
—that they are sometimes too good for their 
use. But perhaps you feel that nothing is too 
good for an appreciative remembrance to your 
fellows. Surely' you do not send out Christ- 
mas or New Year's cards to greet concerns as 
cheaply as possible, but in the name of good 
business to acknowledge the year’s favors as 
graciously as possible. 

Fifteen different designs of Greeting Cards are enclosed in 
a Sample Box—for each concern that may consider making 
a choice. Any design selected will be further developed for 
your exclusive use, with such trade marks, characters or dis- 
tinctive designs as may individualize your business. If 
you'll write today on your business letterhead, the samples 
will go forward in good season. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Stationery 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Allotting Territories to 
Keep Salesmen Selling 


(Continued from page 6) 


But more than this, since he no 
longer has the stream of “live 
tips” coming to him, the salesman 
has to dig. Under the old system 
there was practically no mission- 
ary work.—It was a case of finding 
a man who was going to buy a 
truck or car and selling him a 
Packard in preference to some 
other kind. The salesman now, in 
the truck division at least, finds 
the non-users in his territory who 
should be using motor transporta- 
tion and proceeds to convert them 
to a new system of conveying. 
And to his surprise, he finds it 
easier selling, because, instead of 
having to bid against a dozen 
other trucks, and finally have the 
sale go another way because a 
competitor is willing to allow fifty 
dollars more on the old vehicle, 
such sales are frequently made 
with an entire absence of competi- 
tion. 

Previously old customers were 
lost sight of. No one had the re- 
sponsibility of following up own- 
ers who had bought from sales- 
men no longer with the organi- 
zation. Purchasers located at a 
distance from town were rarely 
called upon. Merely through neg- 
lect, many Packard owners drifted 
to other makes. The salesman 
has now, however, an incentive. to 
cultivate all the owners in his dis- 
trict. Few are the cases under the 
present system. where a Packard 
owner transfers his affections to 
another make without the Packard 
representative being aware of the 
fact and having an opportunity to 
put in his workmanship, and many 
are the owners who are thus 
saved. 


WORK DAY IS LONGER NOW 


With the salesman’s prospects 


now close together instead ot 
being scattered over an entire 
State, the effect is to keep the rep- 
resentative working a longer day. 
Say he has called on Brown and 
leaving his office finds it four in 
the afternoon. Here is Smith, 
three blocks away, one of his new- 


ly assigned clientele. “Guess I'll 
drop in on Smith while I’m down 
this way,” he reflects. On his way 
back to the office, there are sure 
to be prospects or owners whom 
he can visit without going out of 
his way. It’s the “extra” visit 
which perhaps puts over the sale. 
With the old system, it would work 
about this way. Salesman finds 
himself at 4 p. m. not far from the 
office. “Let's see,” he cogitates, 
“my next best bet is the Jones Con- 
struction Company out in Dor- 
chester. It'll take me half an hour 
to get out there, half an hour back, 
and I don’t know how long I'll 
be tied up with him. Guess I'll 
see him to-morrow and call it a 
day.” 

Of course there were wrinkles 
in the plan which had to be ironed 
out. In certain parts of the terri- 
tory it was found to be inapplic- 
able. Residence, with the passen-. 
ger car division, determined the 
prospect’s territorial location. Yet 
since buyers of Packard cars are 
men of affairs, nearly all prospects 
in Boston and its suburbs must be 
called upon at ‘their offices in 
downtown Boston. While the 
city and its suburbs were parti- 
tioned off like the,rest of the ter- 
ritory, there was no increased con- 
centration of effort because of this 
fact. On the other hand, certain 
difficulties were created. A sales- 
man calling upon one of his cus- 
tomers might be told: “No, I 
won't trade this year, but my part- 
ner here wants to buy a car; see 
him.” While the customer lived 
in Brookline, his partner lived in 
Newton, and must be turned over 
to the salesman who had Newton 
under his special wing, after the 
first representative had gained 
favorable entree by introduction. 

So Boston and its residential 
suburbs within a radius of about 
ten miles were made open terri- 
tory, with several salesmen as- 
signed as under the old basis. 

A like condition in the truck 
division had been anticipated by 
leaving the office district of Boston 
free territory, while the suburban 
district was territorialized. While 
here the business address deter- 
mined its district location, many 
concerns with factories or ware- 
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Wanted 
AN ART 


DIRECTOR 


who would like to 
live and work in 


CALIFORNIA 


We need a man of un- 
usual executive ability 
who has had a mature 
experience in visualizing 
and producing national 
advertising. The man 
whom we want must be 
capable of directing the 
production of an un- 
usually able group of 
artists. These artists 
are now engaged in pro- 
ducing advertisements 
for some of the most 
fascinating and colorful 
accounts in the country. 
The future in this posi- 
tion is bound to be great. 
In the meantime, the 
right man will be paid 
what he asks. We are 
anxious to get in touch 
with candidates for this 
position as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Please write us immedi- 
ately giving your com- 
plete experience. All 
correspondence will be 
heldstrictly confidential. 


**H. M.,”’ BOX 84 
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houses or yards outside of the City 
had their offices in the business 
section of the city proper. Sales. 
men in the immediately surround- 
ing district, therefore, are allowed 
to call upon prospects in the city 
itself. By this plan the advantages 
of territorial concentration are re- 
tained while the city is adequately 
covered, since most of the Boston's 
downtown prospects are uncovered 
by the work among their factories 
or other places in the outlying 
territory. 

This arrangement also provided 
room for the addition of new 
salesmen when necessary, which 
would have been difficult had all 
the territory been closed up. 

In the districts outside of im- 
mediate Boston, the problem of 
calling address and territorial ad- 
dress being in two different places 
rarely appeared, and here the plan 
has worked without a hitch. 

From these districts more busi- 
ness is being received than ever 
before. In Lynn, for example, 
which constitutes one of the ter- 
ritories, more passenger car busi- 
ness has been received in six 
months than in any two years be- 
fore. 

While the salesmen’s commis- 
sions remain at the same rate, the 
selling expense has been reduced 
because of decreased overhead per 
unit. 

Any important by-product of 
the new method was a stronger 
feeling of loyalty among the sales 
force. One of the greatest trou- 
bles has been dispensed with—dis- 
putes over the right-of-way on 
prospects and quarrels over credit 
for sales when, as ofttimes hap- 
pened, two salesmen had worked 
on the prospect and both claimed 
credit on the grounds of priority. 
This was indeed a very serious 
difficulty, for sometimes the sales- 
man against whom decision was 
rendered felt himself unfairly 
treated. II] feeling, too, was cre- 
ated among the salesmen them- 
selves when one thought the other 
was trying to “put it over on him. 
Each salesman now receives credit 
for all the business coming out of 
his territory. Disputes are mostly 
a thing of the past. : 

Another point in connection with 
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Special “Work Together” Number of 
The Advertiser's Weekly of London 


S in the case of the special English Edition of 
++ “Editor and Publisher,’’ which was favorably re- 
ceived in Great Britain last May, the Advertiser’s 
Weekly special number will doubtless surpass that 
successful effort in its effectiveness for cementing the 
friendship of British and American business advertis- 
ing and publishing interests. 


They Are Already On Their Way Over— 


ANUFACTURERS and Manufacturers’ representatives of 
Great Britain have been in the United States for several months 

past, studying market conditions, American Advertising and Ameri- 
can Selling methods. They havecomeoverin special Trade Missions, 
organized by the British Government, in parties and as individuals 
with a view to re-establishing old and formerly well-known Brands 
and to introduce new lines of English made goods in a bigger way 
than ever before attempted. The British Re-construction Minis- 
try is back of these efforts, realizing that the world trade balance 
must be readjusted so that it will be carried by the two great 
English speaking nations*-America and Great Britain. 

In every big undertaking of this kind, Advertising men and Pub- 
lishers have pioneered the way to the success of trade extension. 

Today, more than ever before, a broad exchange of goods, rather 
than money, is looked upon as the economic solution for the pay- 
ment of the World’s debts growing out of the war. The Govern- 
ment and manufacturers of Great Britain, naturally, were the first 
to recognize the necessity of, and opportunity for, trade expansion 
in the United States, because of a preference for English made 
goods on this side, and the immense trade established in certain 
lines through the means of continuous advertising in American 
publications previous to 1914. 
The Special ‘‘Work Together’’ number of The Advertiser's 
Weekly, the only advertising weekly in England, will be mailed to 
British Manufacturers, Publishers, AdverttsingAgencies and Brit- 
ish Consulates throughout the world, insuring the widest circula- 
tion among the readers most interested in trade extension; also to 
every important Publisher, Advertising Agency, Advertising Club 
and Chamber of Commerce in the United States. 








The date for Publication of the ‘“‘Work Together’’ number has been set for the 
second week in January, immediately following the period of ‘‘ Peace on Earth” 
and New Year's resolutions to secure new business and at a time when trade 
expansion and new ventures are foremost in the minds of business men. 
Advertising rates, per page ordinary position, $60. Following and 
next to reading matter, 880. Two pages in colors, $100 a page. 
Size of Type page, 10x7 inches. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS CHARLES CAPEHART 


CAPEHART’S MAIKNOWN METHODS, Inc. 
TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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LEADS THE WHOLE WORLD 


“The Sunday Times’ Beat All the World’s Newspapers 
in Volume of Advertising and News Matter Printed 
Sunday, October 26th, as It Has Done Without 
Exception for Many Months. 








Not only did the gigantic and unparalleled volume of advertising 
published in the Los Angeles Times on Sunday, October 26, 1919, 
exceed that printed by any other newspaper on earth, but on that 
date The Times printed, as it does every Sunday in the year, a 
greater volume of news, illustrations and feature articles than any 
other newspaper in America. IT WAS AND IS FIRST. 

The steady, consistent increase in The Times’ advertising pat- 
ronage is positive proof that every copy of this paper is a selling 
force, and that the great majority of business men and merchants 
recognize that there is no more certain way of reducing the cost of 
distribution than by persistently exploiting their goods in The Times’ 
advertising columns. 

The following tabulation, containing the figures of the number 
of lines of advertising in the newspaper making the best advertising 
record on Sunday, October 26, 1919, in each of the several cities 
named, demonstrates The Times’ surpassing superiority more 
eloquently than words can portray it: * 


Agate Lines 
Los Angeles Times............. Ueda ania 
Chicago Tribune........... sayy peed’ . 199,497 
New York Times............ oh Abed 185,965 
Rr er .. 182,686 
6s gas nap dee conn see oaele 159,586 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch.......... eee 154,560 
ee Ee 141,695 
San Francisco Examiner.................. 141,078 
ta RR eangeT one eee Pee 130,662 
eave nase oie ceed emenanae 117,026 
ee 112,126 
GEIS RE RE cA oneal 88,956 


That The Times’ advertising record of Sunday, October 26, 1919, 
is not exceptional is indicated by its record for the four previous 
Sundays, which is as follows: 


I91I9— Agate lines. 
OS Ee eee .. 202,118 
a eee Le 
is seilupiiniiipie hind Waneninea ear Use eae 226,842 
ERE Rae ee Pe ane ee ee 220,808 


In its offerings of reading matter and its go-getting array of 
advertisements the Los Angeles Times is, by the official records, 
week in and week out, the GREATEST NEWSPAPER ON THIS 


PLANET. 
Foreign Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO., 
Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
R. J. BIDWELL CO., 
742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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is now 
worked upon by one salesman only. 
It had not been unusual for the 
reports to show that three or four 


this is that a prospect 


salesmen had at various times 
called upon a prospect; for al- 
though there was a system of re- 
ports and record of calls, the trails 
frequently crossed. A salesman 
might get wind of a possible sale 
and call, only to find after arrival 
at the prospect’s office or upon re- 
turn to headquarters that another 
salesman had prior rights. Again, 
a prospect might be dropped by 
one salesman, or the protected 
time limit might have expired, and 
then perhaps was picked up again 
by another, who would start work 
upon him without the advantage 
of previous acquaintance. 

What an unlimited field for im- 
provement the one point of time- 
saving alone provides! Even now 
the Packard Company, not satis- 
fied with the increase in efficiency 
which already has been accom- 
plished, is experimenting still 
further to reduce non-productive 
time. In two or three divisions 
junior salesmen are being tried 
out, whose job will be to smoke 
out prospects, to take care of some 
of the salesmen’s present detail 
work after the order is signed, 
such as arranging for the order- 
ing of the body, getting leases and 
notes signed on deferred pay- 
ment sales, overseeing the de- 
livery; and a further increase in 
efficiency is anticipated by the de- 
velopment of this plan. 





D. R. Ellinger to Direct 
Weideman Advertising 


Daniel R. Ellinger, of the Fidelity 
Advertising Agency, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Weideman Company. of the 
same city, manufacturers of food pro- 
ducts and wholesale grocers. The 
present campaign of the Weideman 
Company will feature newspaper space 


on Weideman Celated Loganberry Pre- 
serves, Salad Dressing and Coffee. 


Edwin Dannenberg With 
Joseph A. Klein 


Edwin Dannenberg, who had been 
with hanff-Metzger, ay and Sherman 
t Bryan, Inc., advertising agencies, New 
York, before entering Government 
service, is now with Joseph A. Klein, 
Special representative, New York. 
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The Story of an 
Advertising Man 


of wide experience in U. S. A., 
Canada, and Europe. 
Word-pictures drawn 
broad lines. My copy capital- 
izes sentiment and impulse 
rather than cold reason. 


in big 


Have advertised five diversi- 
fied lines from Motion Pictures 
to Public Service. 


Director of Publicity for all 
five Liberty Loan campaigns in 
a Federal Reserve District. 


Have trained American and 


foreign sales-forces. 
Forty-one. Looking for a good 
salary. 
“B. H.” Box 89 
PRINTERS’ INK 




















Are You the Man 
For This Job? — 


A printing concern in the East, 
specializing in house organs, booklets, 
catalogs, color work, and all the 
higher grades of printing, is growing 
so rapidly that a larger and stronger 
executive staff is necessary. 

There is an opening in this concern 
right now for a man who can write; 
who knows considerable about house 
organs; who likes the field of adver- 
tising and fine printing; and who has 
brains, ideals, energy and ambition. 

Prefetably, such a man will be not 
over 35. He will have had experience 
with printing and engravings. He 
must possess sales ability. e must 
be a Protestant and a Gentile. 

The right man for this job will not 
be thinking so much about the imme- 
diate salary as the opportunity. If he 
is the right man, however, the salary 
will be liberal from the start, and 
advancement rapid, leading ulti- 
mately to an interest in the business. 

A decision will be made promptly, 
following an interview. In writing 
please give record and complete data 
as to your qualifications. All replies 
will be treated in absolute confidence. 


“H. A.” Box 86, % P. I. 
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When you advertise 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


don't forget to insure the co-operation 
of retailers by including a schedule of 
dealer copy in the 


RETAIL #tfieta LEDGER 


Twice a Month, $1.00 a year 











Dominates Its Field 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Circulation 


127,773 


DAILY 
Member A. B. C. 











PRINTING 
ESTIMATOR 
WANTED 


One of the largest printing houses 
in New York has an opening for an 
estimator with a practical knowl- 
edge of job and book work, color 
work and pamphlet binding. 

If he is also an office layout man, 
so much the better. 

Even if you are not thinking of 
making a change, 1t might be well 
worth your while to answer this 
advertisement. Your communica- 
tion will be held in the strictest con- 
dence. You may make aconnection 
which will prove the turning point 
of your life, as this Company, which 
is already very successful, is grow- 
ing rapidly, and all indications 
point toward its having a very re- 
markable future; and as the Com- 
pany grows and prospers, those 
connected with it will prosper. 


“PD. C.,”’ Box 88, 
Printers’ Ink 
P. S.—There ts always an opening for 


one or two expertenced printing salesmen. 
Here ts a real opportunity for someone. 














G. C. Weyland, General 
Sales Manager of Case 
Plow Works 


Grover C. Weyland, who has bees 
manager of the J. I. Case Plow Works 
Company, Racine Wis., at Kansas City 
Mo. during the last six years has been 
made general sales manager of that 
organization. His headquarters will be 
at Racine, Wis. 


M. C. Lackey Succeeds 
Charlie Miller 


Maurice C. Lackey, who has been 
advertising solicitor and copy writer for 
the Birmingham, Ala. News, and who 
was at one time with the Omaha, Nebr. 
Bee, has been made advertising mai 
of the News, succeeding Charlie Miller, 
who has become business manager of 
The Georgian and Hearst's Sunday 
American, Atlanta, Ga. 


C. F. Brown Succeeds G. F. 
Lord at Du Pont Company 


Clarence F. Brown, who has been 
advertising promotion manager of 
Vogue, Spanish Vogue, Vanity Fair, 
and House & Garden, New York, bas 
been made advertising director of E. L 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
i. Del., succeeding George Fra 
ord. 


E. D. Torgerson With Spar- 


row Agency 

Edwin D. Torgerson, formerly city 
editor of the Mobile, Ala. Register, and 
at one time with the Atlanta Georgian, 
and who was recently managing editor 
of the Birmingham Ledger, has 
manager of the publicity department of 
the Sparrow Advertising Agency, Inc, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


University of Toledo Has 
Advertising Course 


A course in advertising, described as 
**Marketing—Advertising. As it Relates 
to Selling and Merchandising,” has 
been formed at the University of Toledo, 
O. Instruction in this course is beimg 
given by W. N. Bayles, advertising mam 
ager of the Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, O. 


E. St. Elmo Lewis Lectures at 
New York University 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, vice-president at 
New York of the Campbell-Ewald Com 
pany, Detroit, advertising agency, 
deliver a series of lectures in the Sch 
of Commerce of New York University, 
on the subject: “Business Policies, How 
They are Formulated, Executed and 
Maintained.” 
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high-speed sales-organization, with 
ie Mi warehouses, office and staff backed 
paneer by thorough merchandising experience, 


is at your disposal right here in the heart 
of London’s business center. 


reds G. F. Field-work, market-reports and distribution 


Sompany are included in my service. I assume responsi- 
wo ten bility for credits and take my whole pay in com- 
‘manager of mission on results, furnishing premises, salesmen 
Vanity Fair, and a live-wire selling organization, equally well- 
cor EL 7 equipped to handle any advertised product, 


whether the ultimate consumer is the housewife, 
3 be the manufacturer or the merchant. Write for 
opinion and market survey of your field. 


: England greatly needs American goods. Many 
Vith Spar- lines are in short supply. Advertising in England 
is efficient, concentrated and cheap. 


eS I will go personally to America to discuss any 
nta Georgian, serious proposition. 


naging editor 
a REFERENCES, by permission, to Mr. Thomas Ruscell, 
jepartment of London Correspondent of ‘Printers’ Ink; Clun House, 
Agency, Inc, Surrey Street, London, W. C. 2, England; Mr. John Hart, 
Advertisement Manager “London Opinion ;’ "and Mr. 
Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Manager of ‘‘The Passing 
Show” and other publications of Odhams Limited, 93, Long 
Acre, London, W. C. 2., England. 
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Trade Marks 


Registered in United States and 
Foreign Countries 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Washington, D. C. New York Chicago 
Established 1861 
We represent bundreds of manufacturers 
in patent and trade mark matters. 
Patents secured. 











ALBERT R BOURGES 


‘CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


“ENGRAVING INSURANCE” 











GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





We know what, when and 

where the students buy. 
We can put college paper - 
vertisers in touch with. the 
dealers they buy from. 


Collegiate Special Advertising Agency Inc. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York Established 1913 


Advertising 
V Electros O 


netal Co. 


7 Beeage 
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Finney Agency Increases 
Soliciting Staff 

A. R. Martin, formerly with Nelson 
Chesman & 0., nc., advertising 
agency, St. Louis; and F. V. Broady 
formerly a member of the advertising 
department of the Kansas City Star, 
have become members of the soliciting 
staff of the W. B. Finney Advertising 
Co., Kansas City. 


Rubber Heels in Full News- 
paper Pages 


Orders are now going out from the 
Benson Campbell & Slaten advertising 
agency of Chicago, for full-page news. 
paper advertisements advertising the 
rubber heels made by the United Lace 
& Braid’ Manufacturing Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I 


Organize for South American 


Trade 

Chicago manufacturing interests have 
organized the Trading p Sees ate Ine. 
to develop the interchange of American 
and Brazilian products. The corpor- 
ation has an authorized capital of 
$450,000 and will act as sales representa 
tive of American manufacturing con- 
cerns, 


Ten Million Dollars Spent in 


Advertising by Kellogg 
An expenditure of $10,000,000 for ad- 
vertising its products has been made by 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich., since its organiza 
tion, 1906, according to John W. Bailey, 
vice-president of the company. 


Keen Kutter in a Try-Out 
Campaign 


The Simmons Hardware Co., of St. 
Louis, is advertising its Keen Kutter 
Safety Razor in a_number of Pacific 
Coast newspapers. This advertising is in 
the nature of a tryout and is a possible 
preliminary to a general campaign. 


J. S. Douglas, General Mana- 
ger of “The Mail and Empire” 


James S. Douglas, who for some years 
past has been business manager of The 
Mail & Empire, Toronto, has been made 
general manager of that publication, 
succeeding his father, the late W 
Douglas. 








YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 


UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS | 


BiB SIGN CO.inc. | 
341-347 Fifth Ave. NY 


< 


ng 








George Seton Thompscn Co. 
famine | { Advertising | Crier 


wast | SERVICE |G 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 








———— 
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WANTED 


Assistant to President of high 
grade National Institution 


Here is an unusual opportunity for a 
young man of exceptional ability, char- 
acter and ambition. The work to be done 
calls for swift accuracy, extreme diplo- 
macy, and alert originality. 
The Institution has over twenty branch 
organizations. Successful applicant, in 
carrying out the President’s ideas, must 
function between him and the sales de- 
partments of the branch organizations. 
Having unusual natural qualifications and 
the necessary experience for such a posi- 
tion, the successful applicant will be 
trained in the special requirements of the 
business and eventually hold an import- 
ant executive position. 
A young man from the promotional, ad- 
vertising or sales department of a national 
corporation, or with an exacting, thorough 
experience in advertising agency work 
would perhaps meet the needs of the situ- 
ation. 
He must also have a cheerful, vigorous 
personality; must be able to conduct cor- 
respondence and talk well; his habits 
must be exemplary. 
Replies must be explicit; they will be 
treated confidentially. Give date of birth, 
religion, education and experience. State 
salary already earned and enclose photo- 
graph, if convenient. 

Address ‘‘President,’’ Box 87, 

care of Printers’ Ink 
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Printers’ INK 


U. S. PatentO fice : 
AJOURNAL FORADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888, by George P. Rowell 

PRINTERS’ INK _ PUBLISHING COMPANY 

ers. 
OFFicE: 185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Ciry. Telephone, 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President, R. . LAWRENCE. Treasurer, 
Davip MaRcus. 
Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Mic Boulevard, Kink TAYLOR, 
Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bidg. Gro. M. 
Kogn, Manager. 
St. Louls Office: .Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McKINNEY, Manager. 
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How large 
should an ad- 
; vertising appro- 
Appropria- priation be? 
tion Be? = That question 
may seem as futile as the chestnut- 
query, “How old is Ann?” 

But as unavailing as the question 
may appear to be, a prominent 
New York agent claims that there 
is only one answer ‘to it and that 
a very definite one. He says “the 
appropriation should be large 
enough to put over the job.” 
Every appropriation he claims is 
sufficient to put over some adver- 
tising task, even though it only be 
the winning the market of some 
little country town. 

Advertising history is replete 
with instances that show the cor- 
rectness of this man’s view. Sev- 
eral years ago the representative of 


How Large 
Should the 
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a Chicago agency had been work- 
ing on a large food manufacturer 
for several months. He made little 
progress, as the manufacturer was 
strongly opposed to advertising. 
But the salesman was a sticker, 
Out of sheer exhaustion the presi- 
dent of this food company one day 
said, “I guess the only way I can 
get rid of you is to advertise. I am 
not converted though. I-am going 
to give you an appropriation just 
to prove that advertising can do 
nothing for our business.” 

Several days later the salesman 
was horrified to find that the ap- 
propriation that had been en- 
trusted to his tender mercies con- 
sisted of the magnificient sum of 
$700. He protested, claiming that 
nothing could be accomplished 
with that amount of money. The 
president was deaf to his pleas, 
however. “Take the money and 
do with it what you please,” he 
said. 

The salesman was about to re- 
fuse the offer when an idea held 
him back. “Is there any little 
community in your territory where 
you have not been able to sell your 
goods ?”, he asked. “Yes, the iron 
range region north of here,” he 
replied. “I’ll take the money,” 
said the salesman. “Good bye.” 

The agency made up a series of 
five and ten inch adlets, which they 
ran for several weeks in a num- 
ber of the small newspapers in the 
iron district mentioned. By shav- 
ing all frills, the $700 was just 
enough to cover the bills. 

Now here’s what happened. 
The company regarded the iron 
district so poor that it had no 
salesmen cover it. It believed the 
advertising would not help 
situation any, so made no at- 
tempt to back it up by trying to get 
any orders from the trade. 
day, however, toward the end of 
the campaign, a salesman in ad- 
joining territory thought he would 
“make” a few iron towns, though 
he had tried them in years gone by 
without success. To his utter 
amazement this time, he got af 
order from nearly every retailer 
on whom he called. “That adver- 
tising of yours is bringing calls. 
Why didn’t you visit us sooner! 
the retailers exclaimed. To short 
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en a long story, let us briefly say 
that this little campaign was so 
successful that it was the means 
of getting a million dollar annual 
appropriation from this house for 
many years afterwards. The $700 
appropriation, small as it was, was 
big enough to put over a definite 
advertising task. 

Often a manufacturer’s total ap- 
propriation will be large enough, 
but it will be alloted territorially 
on such a slim margin that noth- 
ing much can be done with it. 
The campaign of a cigar manu- 
facturer was recently discovered 
in the act of slipping for this very 
reason. Territorial advertising ap- 
propriations were assigned on a 
basis of the present sales in a ter- 
ritory. This worked out well in 
those sections where the sales 
were large, but it allowed a totally 
inadequate appropriation for those 
districts where sales were small. 
In one city of half a million peo- 
ple, for example, this basis of 
operation permitted the manufac- 
turer to run only a ten inch adver- 
tisement single column twice a 
week in only one newspaper. Since 
other cigars were strongly en- 
trenched in this market, this little 
volume of advertising made no im- 
pression. “Quadruple the ap- 
propriation,” advised the agency. 
This was done and immediately the 
sale of this under-dog cigar took a 
handsome spurt. The agency man 
handling this account says, “When 
you run into a deadlock of this 
kind, disregard present sales and 
bet your advertising money on 
potential sales. If you make the 
bet large enough, you will win out 
every time.” 

In other words, be sure the ap- 
Propriation and the advertising 
task to be put Over are commen- 
surate, and success is usually as- 
sured. 


Advertising The present 
woe great volume of 
ha advertising in 
publications of all classes is due to 
a multiplicity of causes. 
. As Printers’ INK pointed out in 
its December 26th issue predicting 
that 1919 would show a flood of 
advertising, manufacturers of Am- 
erica who turned their factories 
over to war-time production had 


to build the market quickly for 
peace products, to take care of 
their great expansion in manufac- 
turing facilities. It would have 
been foolish for any manufacturer 
to throw away his lessons of quan- 
tity production learned from the 
war, and the way they went after 
peace-time markets proved that 
few of them were so foolish. A 
realization of what advertising 
could do as proved by the Govern- 
ment in its various uses of adver- 
tising—the valuable aid of na- 
tional advertising in speedily build- 
ing up good will for products 
when time was an important ele- 
ment, the good, economic precept 
of less profit per unit of production 
and greater volume of sales— 
these and many other causes have 
resulted in a tremendous advertis- 
ing boom. 

Under these circumstances, it 
would seem more than foolish for 
space salesmen or advertising men 
generally to attempt to sell the val- 
ue of advertising to those manu- 
facturers who have not yet seen 
the light, on any other basis than 
sound, economic truths. 

A representative from Nebraska 
in the House, recently charged that 
an extensive, national advertising 
campaign is being carried on by 
manufacturers, conducted to de- 
feat the Government in collecting 
taxes. Had there been no income 
taxes at all, the year of 1919 would 
have shown a tremendous adver- 
tising boom, due to causes entire- 
ly unrelated to the collection of 
taxes or corporation bookkeeping. 

Selling any product on a tem- 
porary basis when it has quality 
factors of permanence to offer, is 
a short-sighted policy. Any prac- 
tice in selling, manufacturing, or 
finance, which is not founded on 
true economic principles can not 
long survive the test of time and 
public opinion. 


Chain-Store 


The forma- 


tion of the 
Methods in American Fruit 


Farming Growers, Inc., 
with a capital stock of $50,000,000, 
introduces chain-store methods 
into the production and marketing 
of fruits and vegetables. Instead 
of being a chain of stores, this 
organization is a nation-wide 
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string of farms and orchards. 

Farming as a field for legiti- 
mate corporate enterprise has been 
almost entirely neglected. This is 
probably the first pretentious ef- 
fort in this direction to be based 
on principles that have succeeded 
in other lines of merchandising. 
For this reason the experiment 
will be watched with the keenest 
interest. Especially does the pro- 
ject hold an advertising interest, 
because if farming proves a pro- 
fitable field for large-scale busi- 
ness, advertising will be employed 
agriculturally more extensively 
than it has heretofore. 

The plan was conceived by 
James S. Crutchfield, of the well 
known Pittsburgh firm of Crutch- 
field & Woolfolk, one of the larg- 
est distributors of fruits and vege- 
tables in the United States. This 
concern attributes its success in 
part at least, to the close supervis- 
ion it has exercised over the pro- 
duction methods of the growers 
whose produce it handled. This 
made it possible to offer standard 
grades, the lack of which has, until 
recent years, been the drawback of 


agricultural marketing. 
This gigantic new venture of- 
fers an opportunity to apply in a 


broader way the lessons Mr. 
Crutchfield has learned in his own 
business. Perhaps the primary 
purpose of the venture is to di- 
versify the great risks that are 
inherent in the growing and sell- 
ing of produce. By scattering the 
hazards over a_ wide territory, 
through different climates, through 
all the seasons and over numer- 
ous products, it is believed the risk 
of the business in perishables will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The individual grower, being 
located in one place, has all his 
eggs in one basket. If he suffers 
a succession of crop failures, he 
may fail, whereas if he were finan- 
cially able to hang on his average 
return, over a term of years, 
would be satisfactory. The corpor- 
ate chain can afford to hang on. 
If its Georgia peach crop fails one 
year, perhaps its apple orchards 
elsewhere will make up the loss. If 
not the apples, then there are the 
California Cantaloupes, Northern 
potatoes or something else to fall 
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back on. The distributing ny. 
chinery of the concern will always 
be sure of an abundant crop some. 
where to keep itself working on, 

But it is probably in the stap. 
dardization of grades that the Am. 
erican Fruit Growers Company 
will find its greatest opportunity 
Since it will produce as well a 
distribute, it can control standards 
and avoid wastes. Just as th 
chains pass on to all units the dis 
coveries of individual managers 
this company can make standar 
the profit-making discoveries of its 
unit managers. Packages as wel 
as grades will be standardize 
Trade-marks will be establishe 
and according to William Harpe 
Dean, of the Country Gentleman 
a vigorous national advertising 
campaign will be undertaken. 

A possible objection to a combin 
of this sort is that it might mo 
nopolize the business and thw 
freeze out small producers and dis 
tributors. But in this case, this 
danger hardly exists. In the firs 
place, the need of agricultural pre 
duction is so vast that the danger 
of any one monopolizing the bus- 
ness is remote. No one factor, re 
gardless of how large it is, a@ 
hope to make much of a dent 
the business. This concern not only 
markets its own products, but als 
acts as distributor for small pro 
ducers and even for association 
Evidently it realizes that its ow 
production will not be  sufficiest 
to keep its distributing macht 
ery busy. 

In a general way what the Pitts 
burgh company is attempting 5 
similar to what the Caliform 
Fruit Growers Association an 
other associations are doing. i 
one case a corporation is doimg® 
several fields combined, what a 
sociations of growers are doimg ® 
single fields. Whether or not the 
company will prove itself as & 
ficient in marketing as the assoc 
tion has proven itself, remains © 
be seen. 

Anyway the invasion of the fam 
field by big business is anoti 
case in verification of the pred 
tion often made by Printers’ [st 
that the farm is to-day the birt 
place of many of the great adve- 
tisers of to-morrow. 
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LAST WEEK a man 
turned in a piece 
of newspaper copy 
without a scratch 
of instruction. “Use 
whatever space you 
need to present that 
in the best way, was 
all he said. Bundscho 
likes to work that 
way. So do people 
who find it possible 
to let him do it. 


M4 
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J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 


58 East Washington Street ‘ 
Cuicaco 
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To Secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West indies, Spain, 
Portugal, etc. 


ADVERTISE IN 


EL COoMERCIO 
Established 1875 
The Oldest 
Trade Journal 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 


Export 
In the 


Sample Copy, Circu- 
lar, Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 
Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President & Mer. 
114 Liberty St.. New York City 








OSTAGE 


The monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 
y mail—Advertising, Selling. 
Buying, Collecting, Letters, 
Office Systems. A necessity 
in ev business office. 6 mos., $1.00; 


1 year, 
POSTAGE, Room 297. Metropolitan Bldg. N.Y. 





AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Cutlery Mfrs. 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 





Cut Outs,Hangers 
Streamers, Posters 
CounterCards, Car 
Cards, etc. 

71 WEST 23rd STREET 


Tel. Murray Hill 5040 3” New York 
for Portfolio of Photographs 


Randall Agency Obtains Ty 


More Accounts 

The Fred M. Randall Company, aj 
vertising agency, Detroit, has obtaing 
the advertising account of the Nation 
Grocer Company, Detroit, and ij 
undertake a campaign for “Pathfinder 
coffee for that organization. Neg: 
papers in Michigan, Ohio and Indiag 
will be employed. This agency has aly 
obtained the account of the Geo 
Eldridge Company, Detroit, and wi 
advertise “Sunbonnet”’ butter and cig 
for that organization in newspapers. 


Kewanee Company Is New 


Advertiser 

The Kewanee Manufacturing Co, ¢ 
Kewanee, IIl., has placed its advertising 
in the hands of Vanderhoof & (. 
Chicago. The Kewanee Company is; 
new concern that makes coal chutes fer 
use in placing coal in the basemen 
of private homes and small building 
For a time the advertising will be cm 
fined to hardware and building paper. 
The article is one that can be carrie 
in a hardware stock along with other 
building material. 


J. E. Pickens With Selden 
Truck Company 

J. E. Pickens, who during the last four 
years has been assistant advertising 
manager and transportation enginetr 
of the Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, has become advertising map 
ager in charge of transportation engit 
eering of the Selden Truck Sales Cor 
poration, Rochester, N. Y 


G. T. Hermann Leaves 
Lord & Thomas 


G. T. Hermann has _ resigned bis 
position with the Lord & Thomas adver 
tising agency to become assistant adver 
tising manager of the Brunswick Balke 
Cotlender Co., of Chicago. 


If You File Rate Cari 


Barbour's Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicag 

















ZEEN-YAH, 0O-HI-0 


XENIA, Ohio. 4,000 farms 
around this humming centre. 
The Evening Gazette circulates 
by carrier in town. The Morn- 
ing . ose? covers the en- 
tire 25 R. F. D.’s in the 
ceunty. 


—, 
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Wanted 
An Art Director— 


He must be an art applier, a man capable of 
interpreting and visualizing big national ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

He must have keen executive ability and the 
requisite tact to handle an Art department 
in which sixteen of the best advertising artists 
in the country are now employed. 


This position is worth real money, and we 
expect to pay it for the right man. If you 
have had sufficient experience, and feel con- 
fident that you can make good, we want to 
talk with you. 

Write us immediately, giving complete ex- 
perience and references. All correspondence 
will be held strictly confidential. 


“J. P.,’’ Box 85, Printers’ Ink 


























Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 17,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries over a page of want advertisements 











'FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HAT the small-town mer- 

chant of to-day is “on his 
toes” as regards the advantages 
of timely direct-mail advertising 
is evidenced by a letter wHich a 
member of the Class sendsin. He 
got it from a haberdashery firm 
while attending a sales convention 
at a town in Ohio. About sev- 
enty-five salesmen were present 
and each received a similar letter. 
As the convention lasted four days. 
there were the usual purchases of 
shirts, socks, collars, etc., and 
needless, to say, this store got a 
large slice of the business. It is 
to be noted that the selling sug- 
gestion is entirely indirect—the 
firm simply wrote to offer its 
services in a general way. This 
is the way the letter ran: 

It is indeed a pleasure for us to wel- 
come you to Hamilton and especially so, 
since you are the guest of that prince of 

ood fellows, our mutual friend, Gordon 
entschler. 

We trust your visit will be agreeable, 
pleasant and profitable and that you 
will come again and come often. 

If there is any way in which we can 
be of assistance to you, please command 
us—we are always glad to render other 
service to a man besides selling him 
clothing, hats or haberdashery. 

If you are passing this way, drop in 
and let’s get acquainted. 

=e 


Conrado Massaguer, an alert 
young publisher of Havana, Cuba, 
recently related in the hearing of 
the Schoolmaster some of the 
foibles of advertisers from the 
United States in Cuban periodicals. 
He particularly poked fun at some 
of the illustrations accompanying 
Yankee advertising matter in Cu- 
ba. For example, he said that 
apparently no United States ar- 
tist was capable of making a lay- 
out for a Cuban advertisement 
that did not contain a sketch of 
a supposedly Cuban lady dressed 
in a mantilla or an alleged Cuban 
gentleman wearing a sombrero. 
Such illustrations, of course, are 
intended to impart the proper “at- 
mosphere.” But he pointed out 
that neither article is worn by 
representative. Cubans. Such er- 
rors, he declared, tend to render 


United States advertising in Cuba 
ridiculous and ineffective. 

Mr. Massaguer also related the 
exploits of a representative whom 
a prominent United States advyer- 
tiser sent down to Cuba for the 
purpose of surveying the possible 
market for perfumery. Mr. Mas- 
saguer was not sure how this gen- 
tleman spent his time, but he af- 
terwards learned that he reported 
to his employer that the market 
for perfumery in Cuba was not 
promising; whereas the fact is 
that a Cuban lady and her per- 
fumery are inseparable. There is 
no Cuban woman so poor, accord- 
ing to Mr. Massaguer, who can- 
not afford a little bottle of per- 
fume. She may go without food 
but she will not dispense with her 
ointments and scents. 

x * * 

The Schoolmaster hopes and be- 
lieves that mistakes and _short- 
comings on the part of United 
States advertisers in foreign coun- 
tries are becoming less frequent, 
but they should especially be on 
their guard in making such er- 
rors in Latin-American countries, 
which field is so promising to 
American exporters. Each coun- 
try to the south of us has man- 
ners and customs peculiar to it- 
self, and the advertiser who does 
not have a care for such differ- 
ences, is apt to get himself in 
trouble. Our understanding of the 
peoples of other nations has im- 
proved greatly within recent years, 
but there is still room for better- 
ment. 

* * 7 


We have seen and read a lot 
about scare-copy; humorous copy 
also has come in for its full share 
of attention. 

Visitors to the football dispute 
between Harvard and Princeton 
saw a new kind of copy the other 
day—the kind of copy that makes 
a man laugh and yet scares him 
to death and incidentally, sells 
him. The people who had the 
privilege of selling straw cushions 
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N OPLEX Electric Sign puts your 
name on the. street in letters 
they cannot miss. 


pass. It will suggest your goods 


just at the moment when they are — 
there to buy, and what is more it willy 


do all this at a cost of only a few 
cents a day. Put it right on a basis 


of advertising circulation and forget 


‘the rest. You are reaching possible 
buyers for a few cents a thousand. 


Oplex Signs are electric signs of 
the most effective kind—solid outlined 
letters of light. But they are day 
signs, too—raised white leters on a 


dark background. 


Won’t you let us tell you the whole 
Oplex story and send you a_ sketch 


showing how your Oplex Sign will, 


look? 


Canadian Distributors 
Toronto, Ont. 


a 








“\ All day, and all night it will cry — 
out your business to the crowds that 


r 
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Advertising 
1439-46 Niagara St. Buffalo 


Co., Ltd. 
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Hide and Leather 


The great-salesman for all sup- 
plies and equipment used by shoe 
factories, tanners and packing 
houses. 

Ask for Rate Card and A. B. C. 
Statement 


136 W. Lake St.,; Chicago, IIl. 
America’s 2,000 GAS COMPANIES 


These big, active, prosperous public utility con- 
cerns—many having also electrical departments 
are correctly covered by 


THE GAS RECORD 

(Semi-monthly) 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

R. O. J rson, Editor Walter V. Turner, 

rafhs, Adv. Mgr. Technical Editor 

Member of yy A.B.C. and of the Associated 
Business Papers. 











Company 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicage 











AMERICANA FOOTWEAR 


“Devoted to qvervihine worn 
on the fee 

We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how! 

155 North Clark Street. Chicago 


THE SEED WORLD 


The business paper of the Seed Industry 
Covers closely A i rs, 
3s and retail For- 
eign circulation. Bove. , Lange Fer. 
monthly. First and third Fridays. 


Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago, Mlinois 


























Mr. Manufacturer: 
Have you a BRAIN CHILD 


—some little device, printed, 
metal, wood, etc.. which can be used 
asan advertising specialty? 

My sales force covers the Southwest 
in “out of the ordinary” advertising 
specialties. We handle them on a 
a basis. Let’s see what you 


rm I ecll it for you in the Southwest. 


R. F. CORBETT 
504 First Natl. Bank Chickasha, Oklahoma 


upon which spectators could si: 
while watching the football game, 
faced the.problem of getting their 
story across to a crowd which wa 
intent only upon getting into th 
stadium as quickly as possible, At 
every approach to the big fied 
posters were put up which Caused 
a chuckle, a serious look, then 
usually a quarter was forthcon- 
ing. Here was the message in big 
type on the posters: 


“CONCRETE—PNEU MONIA— 
HEAVEN !!! 
“DELAY THE JOURNEY!!! Buy, 
CUSHION FOR 25 CENTs!!!” 


Many a man rushing from th 
train to the game took time to 
read this poster, laughed and 
showed it to the rest of his 
crowd, if they happened to missit 

Scare-copy with the velvet glove 
of humor enclosing it, may offer 
the germ of a new idea. 

* a * 

The influence of example is a- 
ways potent, especially when the 
said example is set by someone 
whose name commands respect 
The Union Tool Chest Company 
has made good use of this ide 
in getting the attention of deal 
ers, to whom it sends a circular 
letter to which is attached a re- 
production on news-print paper 
of an advertisement by Marshall 
Field & Company describing the 
merits of a household tinker kit 
The manufacturer’s letter says 
“Go Marshall Field one better.” 

The letter goes on the explain 
that the following pages describe 
the Union Utility Chest and there 
is an offer to express a sample 
for inspection to any dealer who 
questions the quality. The letter 
forms the first page of a four- 
page folder. On the second pagt 
is an itemized list of the house- 
hold assortment which may b& 








Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL 


National in circulation and editorial 
policy. Weekly markets through paid 
correspondents: largest eirculation 
lumber field; distinctive retail feat 
ure “Realm of the Retailer” writes 
from the field. Adv. rates on 
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placed in the chest, with cost and 
selling price of each. On page 
3 is a half-tone cut of the chest 
and its suggested contents. On 
the back page the make-up and 
construction of the chests is ex- 
plained in detail. It is a good ex- 
ample of the way in which a sales 
letter and price circular may be 
profitably combined. 


Nine Accounts for New Toledo 
Agency 


The W. B. Hankins Company, adver- 
tising agency, Toledo, O., established a 
short time ago, has obtained the follow- 
ing accounts: Seiss Manufacturing Co., 
maker of horns for automobiles, and 
techs. and < “mo vehicles, Toledo, 

0; Diller Co., fireless  stuves, 
Bluffton, Meat Tire & Rubber Co., 
tires, Findiay, O; U. S. Mop Co., “Red- 
cedar” mops and polish, Toledo, O; 
Tire In-Sole Mfg. Co., tire devices, 
Findlay, O; A. C. Hoyt & Co., live stock 
feeders, Fostoria, O; Interstate Feed 
Association, live stock feed, Toledo, O; 
Moore Laboratory Co., household clean- 
ing products, Findlay, O; The Reidon 

electric fixtures, Toledo, 

. t= have been undertaken for 
the Interstate Feed Association of 
Toledo, O., for which account farm 


publications are being ay and for. 


the Seiss Manufacturin Toledo, 
0.. for which account Sesaaite publi- 
cations are being used. 


COPY WRITER 


All-round advertising man. Agency 
and Adv. Mgr. successful records. 
Expert on sales letters and merchan- 
dising. Editorial and selling expe- 
Tience. Address 


L.R.,carePrinters’ Ink, Chicago 











and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
S means many new buildings next year. 
owners and managers are planning for 
now. They can be reached only by 
advertising in this paper. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 





Concrete 


New Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
—covers the construction field—your 
advertisement will be in good company 
in our pages! 

—A special edition each month reaches 
cement mills and lime plants. 














MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. Members of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine 
of the Rock Products Industry 


Largest paid circulation in this field. 
for specific sales data 
in your line. 


542 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Office Appliances 


e one journal which covers 
yy field of office equipment 
More than two hundred eighty meneintunee 
making use of every issue. Send t ts for 

sample copy. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 

many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


Pet 


“Representative Magazine of the Oil industry” 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
STEGER BLDG. 47 WEST 34TH ST 






































‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 





Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 





SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 
Manufacturer of nationally advertised 
line looking for Sales Executive with 
both inside and outside experience in 
Canada. Must be capable of handling 
big business and organizing and direct- 
ing a sales organization. Mail photo- 
graph, giving name and address, age, 
education, ull business experience, 
present connection and salary expected. 
All correspondence confidential. Box 
897, Printers’ Ink. 








Copy and Plan Man 
Wanted 


Give age and full details of past 
experience. Send samples show- 
ing character of work and range 
of your ability. State salary 
wanted and date you can be 
here. All samples submitted 
will be returned. Exceptional 
épportunities in southwest for 
the right man. 


Keeshen Advertising Company 
Oklahoma City 











Advertising Salesman 


One who can close contracts with the 
leading merchants, and who can write 
general copy. A good position with old- 
established newspaper in lake city of 
300,000 population. Write, stating 
qualifications and salary expected. Box 
896, Printers’ Ink. 





COMMERCIAL ARTISTS WANTED 
Permanent position. Excellent working 
and living conditions. Splendid climate 
and educational facilities. In connec- 
tion with a large advertising business. 
Positions open for one all round com- 
mercial artist of good efficiency and one 
A-1 photo retoucher. Send samples, 
stating salary required. 
Jacobs & Company, Graphic Arts 
ivision 
Clinton, S. C. 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Leading trade paper in its field, 43 
years old,—applicant Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, wants resident representative 
for Ohio, Kentucky and Southern Indi- 
ana, preferably located in Cleveland or 
Cincinnati. Exclusive territory; com- 
mission on all new business, whether 
direct or agency; year’s contract. 1919 
business double 1918. If you are now 
representing other trade papers in that 
territory it will pay you to take on. 
FIRE AND WAT ENGINEERING 
318 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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WANTED FOR MONTREAL, CANA. 
DA, BY PRINTING ESTABLISH. 
MENT DOING HIGHEST GRADE 
of direct advertising—young solicitor 
capable of securing and holding cup 
tomers. Should know something about 
printing technique and be capable of 
planning advertising matter. 
Apply—Desbarats Printing Company, 
Limited, 302 Lagauchetiére St. West, 
Montreal. 


Technical Copy Writer 

in advertising department of a New 
York manufacturer. Should be techni- 
cal school graduate or experienced in 
technical lines, and in preparing sales 
letters, catalogs, etc. Age about 30; can 
be older if able to learn readily. State, 
in letter, full details of experience, age, 
nationality, salary desired, and when 
available. 

WALES ADVERTISING CO. 

110 West 40th St., New York. 


WANTED: 
Advertising man twenty-five to thirty 
years old with some agency experience, 
familiar with hardware trade and retail 
advertising, to handle dealer service 
work with large hardware manufacturer. 
Give full details including age, educa 
tion, experience, and salary expected, 
in the first letter. Address reply care 
of Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 











It is possible that some time in January 
I shall be called on to take over some 
additional work, in which case I shall 
need an advertising writer to prepare 
letters, dealer copy, newspaper and mag- 
azine display for our line of mens 
clothing. We are in the Middle West, 
making a well known brand, established 
over half a century. It is a fine com 
cern, with high ideals. Some young 
writer with quick ideas and a ready 
pen, whom I could train, would be de 
sirable, and my place might eventually 
be his (or hers. ‘ 
Please tell me age, details of expeti- 
ence, salary wanted. Samples and pho 
tographs will be scrupulously cared for 
and promptly returned. Advertising 
Manager. Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY COPY- 
WRITER 





Newspaper man able to infuse human 
interest into copy preferred. Knowledge 
of foreign countries essential. Imme 
diate employment. Good future for 
right man. Application held confider 
tial. Box 907, Printers’ Ink. 

MAN WITH INDUSTRIAL EXPERI- 
ENCE TO SOLICIT SUBSCRIP- 
tions for Representative Trade Public 
tion. Give age, experience and refer 
ences. Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted--Copy Man 
By Central West Advertising Agency, 
specializing in agricultural advertising. 
Must have some ability to lay out 
write ads and prepare follow-up. Prefes 
a young man who has had some exper 
ence and desires to extend his know! 
edge. State age, experience and salary 
wanted in first letter. | Adverts 
ing Agency, 7400 & L. Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Men of Force and Character Can Cash 
In on unique opportunity. Experience 
in selling syndicated ad-service—news- 
paper, direct-by-mail, billboard, street- 
car—essential. Largest manufacturer 
offers exclusive territory to those who 
walify. Our distributors make over 
fteen thousand per year. Address Mer- 
chants’ Service, Dept. 1341 Diversey 


Pkwy., Chicago. 





Are You Fighting 
Without Adequate 


. 
Compensation? 

Are you Ready for a Real Opportunity? 
Photoplayets, short advertising films, 
equal in attractiveness to the highest 
grade of regular moving pictures and 
produced by the largest film manufac- 
turer in the world are the most pro- 
ductive advertising mediums for mer- 
chants and banks in cities under 100,000. 
Salesmen of ability can make a con- 
nection providing a larger income than 
has been offered by any legitimate prop- 
osition fot many years. Motion picture 
experience unnecessary, advertising ex- 
perience invaluable. Apply by letter 
only. 
, Merchants Service Dept. 
ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO. 
1341 Diversey Parkway, 

7 Chicago. 


WANTED 

Copy writer for trade journal and direct 
mail advertising by large and well es- 
tablished manufacturing concern in cen- 
tral Ohio. The line handled of such a 
nature that a man with technical educa- 
tion and experience will be given prefer- 
ence. Please state experience and salary 
desired. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 





$5,000 Ad Man 

Youth, brains and push, backed by sales 
and advertising experience. Knows 
how to analyze articles and propositions 
so as to plan intelligently, how to 
write convincingly, lay-out and display 
copy properly. Prefer position as ad- 
vertising manager in automotive indus- 
try but will consider position with any 
large manufacturer east of Chicago 
Samples at your say-so. M. J., Box 905, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Production Man—Art Manager, desires 
change to progressive firm. Ten years’ 
experience supervision of art work and 
engraving. Thoroughly familiar with 
Electrotypes, Printing, Composition, 
Photography, etc. Can design attrac- 
tive layouts, do lettering. and make 
some finished drawings. ighest refer- 
ences. Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





Twelve Dollars a year brings to your 
desk fifty new ads a month on any sub- 
ject taken from papers of United States 
and Canada. Press Clipping Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 





National sales organization of thirty 
salesmen, headquarters New York, com- 
pleting present contract January Ist, 
want saleable specialty. Bank refer- 
ences; Address Box 898, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position in New York adver- 
tising house where high efficiency is de- 
manded and duties above ordinary office 
work. Experienced. College education. 
Age 28. Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 





DEMOBILIZED LIEUT-COLONEL 
Motor Transport Corps, sixteen years 
automotive engineer,—last two Assistant 
Advertising Manager one of best built 
cars in America, seeks automobile or 
accessory’ advertising position, New 
York preferred, but will locate any- 
where that exceptional opportunity for 

vancement is offered. Box 899, 
Printers’ Ink. 





AGENCY CONNECTION WANTED 

by young man who can: 

. Produce interesting house organs. 

2. Prepare booklets, folders and other 
direct mail matter. 

3. Plan layouts and write copy for ad- 
vertisements, 

4. Work hard and stay with a job till 
it’s finished. 

5. Tell the rest of his story in an 
interview. 

Write Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHERS!! 


Do You Need Representation 
In the East? 


Two of the best known advertising 
salesmen in the East would like to 
negotiate with successful publishers 
as their representatives. Their ex- 
perience, and acquaintance with the 
agencies and National Advertisers 
covers a long period. Can furnish 
excellent references. Address Box 
900, Printers’ Ink. 
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“WE WANT MORE 
AGRICULTURAL ACCOUNTS” 


We have heard a good many advertising agents make this 
statement. 

But have they stopped to consider the possibilities for develop- 
ing the farm market for the accounts they already have? 


Farm people consume the same things that city people use. 
Farm people constitute one-third of our population—the only 
third that has profited by the H. C. L. They are buying the 


very best of everything. 

Farm paper advertising can be applied just as successfully to 
general accounts as it can be to strictly agricultural accounts. 
If you want to increase the farm trade of American adver- 
tisers, start with the clients you already have right now, 
within your own four walls. 

We will gladly give you a great deal of help in preparing any 
industry for the farm market. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Sell a Standard Farm Paper Subscriber and You Sell 
His Neighbors, Teco 


The Standard Farm Papers are: 




































Wallacets Farmer Progressive Farmer 
atablishea 1895 Established 1886 
The Cais Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1848 Memphis, Dallas 
The Mishigae Farmer ulturist 
siablished 1843 se Wee eeated torr 
Prairie Farmer, Calcage Pacific Rural Press 
stablished 1 Established 1870 
Pennsylvania Fa tel The Farmer, St. Paul 
ished 1880 Betablished 1382 
The nialans Gazette Hoard’ » Dekrymen 
Established 1881 —s Established 1870 


Western Bequesentations Eastern Representa 
Stranparp Farm Papers, Inc., Wauiace C. Ri i 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New ¥ 

All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 

















